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The report on the Chicago track elevation work which is 
printed on another page is taken from a volume prepared 
by the track elevation department of the city. It is of especial 
value and interest, since it is the first thorough report of this 
character to be prepared concerning this great work. The 
reader will be impressed with the fairness shown, and the 
credit given the railways for their willing co-operation and 
their promptness in executing the work, once the preliminaries 
were satisfactorily settled. The figures on cost are impres- 
sive, and the table giving the decreases in grade crossing ac- 
cidents is, as the report states, the most eloquent argument 
possible for track elevation in cities. Other cities have had 
and are having track elevation done, but the Chicago situation 
is unique both as to conditions and magnitude. No other 
place in the world has such a complicated track and terminal 
system, or so many streets with heavy traffic crossed by rail- 
way lines. Information for guidance in almost any situation 
which may arise may be got from the methods used in solving 
the Chicago track elevation problems. 





The New York Public Service Commission, Second District, 
last January ordered all steam railways to report the number 
of rails broken in service within the state. Figures have also 
been gathered covering December, 1907, and January, Feb- 
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ruary and March, 1908, for comparison. The reports for the 
months of December, 1908, and January, February and March, 
1909, show a total of 1,829 rail failures, as compared with 
3,917 during the corresponding months of a year ago. The 
reports are complete, with unimportant exceptions. Figures 
for some of the larger roads are as follows: 


1907-8. 1908-9. 
OPPS ee rice pie 2 ee CI 473 202 
Bey NCE a ae re 4a die ew ewta daaierads 206 102 
PEM cider. ec aral sig Cacae a ceeaie eres 500 162 
Dee EE ex te 6 eee hee die ee wneee 144 96 
SRNR er CERN oo is a: a'g.b:5ca rw: avece carer @"nlenee:e 354 93 
ee She eM Rilota «gare aseveral aig wre aia ane 1,601 537 
1 Oe gE) Ore ee 80 49 
Pennsylvania (not including Northern 
NII a aurick tice cewieceee eateees 228 139 


Of the 54 steam roads from which reports were received, only 
382 report any rail failures. Of the failures during the past 
winter only four caused accidents, all of them being to freight 
trains. Only 75 failures of open hearth rails are reported. 
This striking reduction in rail failures does not add to our 
information as to the quality of rails furnished in 1908 as 
compared with those laid in 1907. Only a detailed analysis 
of the individual reports would show this. The totals, of 
course, simply reflect the mild winter of 1908-9. In the south- 
ern part of the state there was only about nine inches of frost 
in the ground. To a certain extent track has been kept in 
better shape, not because maintenance of way forces have 
been larger, but because better men were employed. The 
stopping of new construction made available during the last 
year so much high class railway labor that it has been pos- 
sible to get picked men for track work. At present there are 
several thousand good track workmen looking for railway 
employment near New York city. 





The consular service of the United States long has been a 
source of much more expense and discredit than of benefit to 
the country. While it contains competent men here and there, 
it is composed mainly of persons who secured their places 
through no special] fitness but through rendering political 
services of one kind or another to members of Congress. 
The railways are directly and indirectly as much interested 
as any other industry in everything that tends to promote the 
country’s business welfare; whatever increases commercial 
prosperity increases railway traffic. Therefore, railway men 
will be interested in plans that have been formulated and 
efforts that are being made by the Industrial Club of Chicago, 
of which Mason B. Starring, President of the Northwestern 
Elevated Railroad, is President, for legislation to improve the 
consular service. The Industrial Club has got bills intro- 
duced in Congress for the establishment of a National Con- 
sular School and for placing appointments to the consular 
service on a civil service basis. The proposed school would 
be maintained by the Government, and would give special 
instruction and training for consular work. In order to open 
the door of opportunity to young men regardless of their 
financial resources, each student would be allowed $300 per 
year by the government, and to repay the government for his 
education the graduate would remain in the consular service 
at least ten years after receiving his appointment, or be sub- 
ject to call for service for five years after graduation. “For 
war,” says Mr. Starring in an article in the May World’s 
Events, “we train soldiers at West Point and sailors at 
Annapolis, and what those sailors can do was recently empha- 
sized in the minds of not our countrymen alone, but of all 
nations, when our fleet made its trip around the world. Why, 
therefore, should we not train our soldiers of commerce for 
the warfare of trade, in a governmental school established 
especially for that purpose?” That the consular service would 
be improved greatly by the adoption of some such plan as 
that advocated by the Industrial Club of Chicago there can 
be no question. But there is also no question that no such 
plan will ever be accepted by the public men who have been 
used to peddling consular appointments as part of their 
patronage until it is forced on them by the overwhelming 
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pressure of a public sentiment that has been thoroughly edu- 
cated as to the needs of our foreign commerce. 


The strike of the firemen on the Georgia railroad was offi- 
cially declared off at 2 p. m. on Saturday, May 29, after a total 
suspension of traffic throughout the company lines for nearly 
a week and almost complete paralysis for nearly two weeks. 
The terms of the settlemert were unofficially given out, as 
follows: The men to return to work under conditions exist- 
ing at the time the strike began, until final adjustment is 
made; all negro firemen at the terminal stations to be dis- 
pensed with; all discharged brotherhood firemen to be rein- 
stated. 

Three other points were left to be decided later: First, whether 
negro firemen shall be eliminated from the road; second, if not 
eliminated, what percentage of negroes there shall be; third, 
seniority of negro firemen over white firemen. Both Knapp 
and Neill, Federal arbitration commissioners, went to Georgia, 
and it seems to be the general understanding that their inti- 
mation of President Taft’s purpose to enforce obedience to 
law, with a view to free passage for mail trains, was an im- 
portant element which led to a speedy compromise after the 
arrival of Judge Knapp. The reporters concluded that the 
railway company had agreed to recognize the seniority of 
white firemen, but with the proviso that the employment of 
certain negro firemen who have been with the road many 
years should be continued. On Monday, however, the ques- 
tions left unsettled Saturday still remained unsettled, and it 
was agreed to appoint arbitrators. The difficulty of this situa- 
tion is peculiar, even if the race controversy were far less 
troublesome than it is, for the relations of the parties were 
anomalous to start with. A railway needs a large force of 
firemen in training, out of which to make its engineers; yet 
the southern roads deliberately sacrifice this advantage, to a 
greater or less extent, apparently because negroes can be 
hired cheaper. Negroes are not promoted to be runners. The 
reason for refusing them promotion evidently is wholly social. 
If we call it racial, we may have to admit that there is a race 
question in the North as well as in the South; for, as one of the 
strike leaders observed, “the Georgia Railroad is asked to 
employ white firemen exclusively, as is done in the North.” 
Again the difficulty of the situation is enhanced by the fact 
that the displacement of the negroes involves violation of the 
fundamental economic principle that negroes shall have “equal 
rights” as regards work. In the words of a level-headed 
southern leader of public opinion: “The South has always 
declared that it gave the negro a square deal industrially. To 
oust negroes from positions which they are filling efficiently 
and without personal friction is to repudiate this wise policy 
and to start a program the logical result of which is the 
continuing multiplication of the idle negro.” It looks as 
though these arbitrators ought to require the Georgia Rail- 
road to provide a permanent field of labor for the men that 
it turns off from its engines—though the railway manager can, 
of course, reply that it is not he, but his intolerant neighbors 
who are responsible for the trouble. 








The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a circular to the news- 
papers defining its attitude toward them in giving out infor- 
mation about accidents. News-gatherers must apply to the 
general office or to other division superintendents. Miscella- 
neous employees know only certain features of the situation, 
and not until all information is assembled by a central author- 
ity can it be given out properly. As to the number and names 
of persons injured the newspapers may be assured that the 
company will make them public freely and fully, but “there 
are many phases of accidents, especially regarding their 


causes, the facts of which cannot be ascertained even by the 
railway company until after considerable investigation and 
The company will, however, give prompt publicity to 
We hold no brief for the daily newspapers, 


inquiry. 
all known facts.” 
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and for ourselves we are content to feed on conjecture when 
facts cannot be had; but the Pennsylvania officers need not 
flatter themselves that this will be satisfactory either to the 
reporter or to his employer—and we mean, now, the same re- 
porter, not the sensation monger, the modern reporter, deals 
largely in matters of “human interest,” and there is no use 
in trying to postpone discussion of causes till everything is 
positively known. ‘Take, for example, a derailment at a facing 
point switch. The question whether the trouble was due to a 
sharp flange on the wheel or to a loose switch point would, in 
many cases, never be settled if the two different departments 
had their way. When an engineman mismanages the air- 
brakes the popular explanation is “failure of air-brakes” (i. e., 
air-brake apparatus). Of course, the company does not want 
to come out and blame the runner without a hearing; but 
that does not warrant complete*silence on the subject. The 
passengers are bound to guess and gossip, and the company 
might just as well put in a few words to clarify their guess- 
ing. In a bad derailment broken axles, bent axles, broken 
rails and spread rails may be all charged with being the pri- 
mary cause, with little evidence as to either; but this much, 
padded, perhaps, with a paragraph or two about the details, 
would make a much better ending to the newspaper account 
than the ambitious efforts of the reporters usually furnish. 
As to the facts for which a railway company may really have 
strong reasons for wishing to keep from the public as long as 
possible we have the testimony of the Union Pacific that the 
excessive caution of the legal department is useless. Officers 
of that road have given the public free access to the inves- 
tigators’ hearings and have not injured their interests thereby. 
Even the manager, who actually is ashamed—because of poor 
track, loose discipline, or insufficient inspection—is not likely 
to be any the worse off for making a reasonably frank state- 
ment, for where these defects are readily discoverable the re- 
porters will herald them, in spite of efforts at prevention, 
while if the questions at issue are obscure, or if there are 
facts which explain or excuse, the manager can hope for a 
satisfactory verdict only after he gets some unbiased critic 
to take up the case. Every well-meaning railway officer should 
favor impartial and intelligent governmental investigation of 
accidents. 





THE CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON TAKEN OVER BY THE 
BALTIMORE & OHIO. 





Some of the mutual advantages, from a traffic standpoint, to 
be gained by the taking over of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton by the Baltimore & Ohio were pointed out in these 
columns in the issue of May 7. The plan, as approved by the 
directors of the Baltimore & Ohio and by the bond and note- 
holders’ protective committees of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, is given in another column of this issue. 

This is apparently the final chapter in that book of rather 
exciting financial adventures, of which the formation of the 
so-called Great Central system in the latter part of 1904 was 
the first chapter. In July, 1904, the C., H. & D. bought 
$11,000,000 common stock of the Pere Marquette, and after- 
ward bought jointly with the Pere Marquette the entire out- 
standing capital stock of the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville. In January, 1905, the C., H. & D. leased for 99 years 
the property of the C., C. & L., and in March it leased the 
property of the Pere Marquette for 999 years, assuming all 
obligations of the Pere Marquette and agreeing to pay as 
annual rental dividends of 4 per cent. on the $12,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 5 per cent. on the $16,000,000 common stock 
of the Pere Marquette. 

The obligations assumed by the C., H. & D. soon proved 
burdensome, and before the end of 1905 a floating debt of more 
than $6,000,000 had been accumulated. In the meantime a 
syndicate formed by H. B. Hollins & Co. had sold to the Erie, 
through J. P. Morgan & Co., $5,000,000 common stock of the 
C., H. & D., the total outstanding common stock amounting to 
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about $8,000,000. After the Erie had arranged to sell $12,000,- 
000 convertible bonds to finance the purchase, among other 
things, of this control of the C., H. & D., it was found that 
the burdens assumed by the C., H. & D. were such that it 
would interfere with the development of the Erie’s own prop- 
erty to carry out the purchase. J. P. Morgan, therefore, took 
over from the Erie this C., H. & D. stock at a price in the 
neighborhood of 160, and the Erie proceeded with the sale of 
its convertible bonds, but used the proceeds for improvement 
and extension of its road. On December 4, 1905, the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was placed in the hands of a 
receiver, and protective committees were formed representing 
the security holders. The receivership extended to the Pere 
Marquette and the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville, and on 
December 20 the board of directors of the C., H. & D. re- 
scinded the lease of the Pere Marquette and all agreements 
and obligations relating to the C., C. & L., and later the re- 
ceiver of the C., H. & D., under instructions from the court, 
refused to assume these obligations. Since that time various 
efforts have been made both by the security holders’ protective 
committees and by J. P. Morgan & Co. to reorganize the affairs 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

The present plan apparently accomplishes the two objects 
which all of the interests that had to do with the reorganiza- 
tion agreed were essential. It gives the C., H. & D. credit, 
enabling it to pay off its floating debt and acquire working 
capital, and it rids the C., H. & D. of its burdensome obliga- 
tions assumed in connection with the Pere Marquette and the 
C., C. & L. This has been accomplished without the disturb- 
ance of a very heavy capitalization and without radical wiping 
out of any class of bonds or stock. The now rather unusual 
device of issuing income bonds is resorted to, however, and 
the readiness of the 414 per cent. note holders to exchange 
their securities for these bonds will depend largely on the 
hopes that they may have of the advantages of a new man- 
agement and a working agreement with the B. & O. 





THE LOW CURVE OF RAILWAY FORECLOSURES. 





In an editorial article not long ago (January 8, 1909) under 
the title of “The High Curves of Railway Receiverships” we 
pointed out some of the striking features of past epochs of 
business depression and their natural and logical product in 
many railway receiverships. Incidentally we also called at- 
tention to the fact that the $596,350,000 of railway stocks and 
bends involved in the receiverships of 1908 contrasted very 
favorably with the $467,000,000 of 1876, when the railway 
interests of the country were relatively small, and with the 
$714,755,000 of the year 1884 and the crest of the upward 
curve of $1,781,046,000 in 1893. Certain figures for railway 
foreclosures are not only very striking in themselves but be- 
come more so in contrast with the receiverships. The singu- 
larly quick descent of the foreclosure curve is indicated if 
we take three consecutive quadrennial periods of the imme- 
diate past in the tables annexed: 

First Period. 


No. Total Stock & 
of roads. Mileage. 
6 679 


funded debt. 











MAAR re iccis a acheiearers aiwis ¢ $20,307,000 
J ee eee 8 262 10,400,000 
ee ee ieee 6 114 13,777,000 
| Eee Seema nes 3 188 2,547,000 
Co! ee 23 1,193 $47,031,000 
Second Period. 

0. Total stock 

of roads. Mileage. and bonds. 
MRP Ay co vas one bsayevaw eee 17 1,139 $85,808,000 
he a huh aaa wie OSs ore 20 693 39,788,000 
LU Se rer 13 555 15,885,000 
ce ene ee 13 524 28,266,000 
MOORE as ers 'e ware Gres 63 2,911 $169,747,000 

Third Period. 

No. Total stock 

of roads. Mileage. and bonds. 
A RRAD Ih sg ost Wa) Bi8 RS Sol Brovosore’s 42 675 $517,680,000 
BUS 6 asiawgacasee oe 47 6,054 252,910,000 
ARONA UD a5 sais 5a ca oa) 01S Sew 32 4,294 267,534,000 
DUO. v0 ce05:0 64-4906 43 24 3,477 190,374,000 
RAs 6s aCe wie ante eels 145 20,500 $1,228,498,000 
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The swift decrease of foreclosures is obvious at a glance 
but the most impressive thing of all appears in the first 
period running back for the last four years. The railway 
receiverships of that time are depicted as follows: 





No. Total stock 

of roads. Mileage. and bonds. 
1 OCC ee eT 10 093 $176,321,000 
DU ieieaseedceeemaers 6 204 55,042,000 
Relea aiere Oaadsinanaale 7 317 13,585,000 
FROG < eicctosenecions 24 8,009 596,659,000 
POIG) ss ce sassiesince 47 12,123 $841,607,000 


Thus in the last quadrennial period only about half the 
number of receivership lines, a tenth of their mileage and 
less than one-seventeenth of their stock and bond par values 
reached the foreclosure stage. In 1908, the low ebb year fol- 
lowing panic, there were but three lines with 138 miles and 
$2,547,000 fell under foreclosure, corresponding returns for 
the receiverships being 24,809 and $596,659,000, the ratio of 
foreclosure to receivership being thus absolutely trivial. Con- 
trast such a showing with the $190,374,000 of foreclosures and 
$78,234,000 of receiverships in 1900; or the $1,150,377,000 of 
foreclosures and $275,597,000 or receiverships in 1896 or the 
$311,631,000 of foreclosures and $92,385,000 receiverships of 
1878. Of course there are bound to be some modifying facts 
in any such landscape and sweeping view backward. Fore- 
closures may come after a painful struggle of a receiver to 
set a railway on its feet, that effort extending over a year 
or series of years; and both receiverships and foreclosures 
on big railway systems in particular years affect the com- 
parisons. Still, with all due allowance for accidental factors, 
it seems very obvious that in this country the ratio of rail- 
way foreclosure to receivership tends rapidly downward. 
Fewer and fewer railway receiverships are being forced to the 
point of snuffing out values and interests by foreclosure and 
reorganization which was so characteristic and painful a 
symptom of the “long drag” that followed for several years 
the panic of 1873. 

The causes also are manifest enough and hardly need the 
testimony of the returns except to emphasize them. Capital 
is nowadays highly organized, concentered, mobile and self- 
protective. The receivership, while it certifies financial 
trouble and depresses the securities of the railway affected, 
at the same time tends to shield all interests; the foreclosure, 
on the other hand, seeks to extinguish them or some of them. 
Organized capital, with its investment imperilled, will some- 
times resist a receivership, sometimes seek it as a cover; 
but the foreclosure, that spells the complete sacrifice of in- 
terests, organized capital will resist to the last extremity. 
In such resistance it will prolong receiverships, appeal to the 
courts, in the final emergency levy assessments on _ itself. 
But there are underlying influences also, partly resting on 
precedent and experience, partly on the psychology of rail- 
way investment. Under the one head may be cited the won- 
derful éxample of the Union Pacific, under receivership and 
later assessment on its stock only a few years ago, now pay- 
ing its 10 per cent. dividend and its shares risen manifold. 
And, under the other head of what may be called investment 
“mentality” is that abiding confidence in railways as proper- 
ties which has so persisted through the last 20 months of 
stress and strain when legislation has joined hard times 
in the anti-railway attack. 

The low curve of the railway foreclosures which, if so 
marked in hard times, seems sure to continue into better 
times has another more specific and limited suggestion. If 
it indexes protection of the junior railway security—although 
now and then at some risk—much more does it index protec- 
tion of the senior security. The holder of railway stock or 
of the railway note may betimes feel a bit chilly, though 
far less so than he used to feel two or three decades ago. 
Not so the holder of the railway mortgage. He need not 


have deep insight to perceive that under the “protective” 
conditions indicated and measured by the foreclosure returns 
there has grown up a genuine equity that safeguards his in- 
vestment. 


That equity is not less real because it may depend 
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on extraneous financial conditions and on sentiment rather 
than on traffic returns and capitalization. The conservative 
railway investor sees that equity and knows its safety values. 
And it is no small vantage if the railway corporation itself, 
when it comes to refunding old mortgage or placing new 
ones, finds such an investor to “digest” the new senior security. 


Letters to the Lditor. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF MODERATE SUPERHEAT. 














Paris, May 25, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

Since writing you on April 30 I have seen the second part 
of Mr. Vaughan’s letter regarding the Advantages of Mod- 
erate Superheat. I shal] be obliged for the opportunity of 
replying to the questions raised. I now see that Mr. Vaughan 
does not accept the estimated engine economy for the low 
superheat, and my first letter must therefore be modified 
slightly. It still remains true that Mr. Vaughan’s method 
of determining th? boiler efficiency of the high superheat 
gives lower results than I found and therefore entirely fails 
to justify Mr. Vaughan’s criticisms. In discussing the engine 
economy Mr. Vaughan says that he does not know of any 
tests which show a saving of 12 per cent. by the use of low 
superheat. I am reminded of the lawyer who tried to defend 
his client from the testimony of a witness who had “seen him 
do it,’ by the testimony of two others who hadn’t. Apart 
from the results obtained in practice with the Vauclain super- 
heater, I may quote from Professor Perry’s book, “The Steam 
Engine and Gas and Oil Engine,” page 376, “Every test yet 
made of the effect of superheating shows that it leads to 
greatly increased economy. From 12 to 20 per cent. increase 
is not uncommon when the superheat has only been about 40 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit.” As to the 3 per cent. deduced 
from Ripper’s tests, it seems dangerous to work from a single 
series of tests without making any allowance for the differ- 
ence of steam pressure and the variation in cylinder propor- 
tions. One might equally well deduce from Ripper that with 
a steam temperature of 400 degrees Fahrenheit, a horse power 
hour can be. developed from 19500 B.T.U., while I allowed 
24800. An examination of the figures given by Mr. Garbe 
in his recent book, “Die Dampflokomotiven der Gegenwart,” 
page 223, and of those given by Mr. Toltz on page 1078 of 
the Transaction of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers for 1907, indicates that while the economy to be ob- 
tained increases with the superheat, yet the rate of increase 
of the economy is not in direct proportion to that of the 
superheat. This seems to be in accordance with common- 
sense. There is a limit to the gain in efficiency to be obtained 
by superheating, and as this limit is approached it becomes 
increasingly difficult to increase the efficiency. It is there- 
fore to be expected, and the figures I have referred to above 
confirm the expectation, that equal increments of superheat 
will give a greater economy at low than at high temperatures. 
I pointed out that a considerable part of the gain in economy 
is probably due to the steam being dried before it reaches the 
cylinders, and to this Mr. Vaughan replies that it involves 
“a radically new theory of cylinder condensation.” I thought 
that it was universally recognized that wet steam was one of 
the most potent factors in producing cylinder condensation, 
and it is surely immaterial how the water gets into the cylin- 
ders. The Engineer (London) on page 669 of the year 1908 
says, “Although writers on the theory of the “steam engine 
seldom agree with each other, on one point they are united, 
namely, that water in the cylinder is highly mischievous, 
precisely how no one can prove.” Perry on page 375 of his 


book quoted above says, “It is my belief, based on a good 
deal of practical knowledge of conductivity of heat, that if 
the metal of a cylinder were quite dry when fresh steam were 
admitted, the surface resistance to the passage of heat would 
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be so great that almost no evil effects would be produced at 
the speeds usual] in steam engines.” Professor L. Marchis, 
of the University of Bordeaux, in his book, “Vapeur d’Eau 
Surchauffée,” published this year, says on page 643, “If wet 
steam is in contact with metal which is covered with a film 
of water, even although the film be extremely thin, the steam 
and the metal will tend to take the same temperature very 
rapidly. On the other hand, if perfectly dry steam is in con- 
tact with metal of which the surface is also perfectly dry the 
exchange of temperature will be very slight and the 
two mediums may remain at different temperatures.” 
It seems hardly necessary to explain that in the steam pas- 
sages the entrained moisture will have no condensing effect 
for the walls have the same temperature as the steam, but 
on entering the cylinders which have been cooled by the ex- 
haust, the moisture facilitates the conduction of heat through- 
out the body of the steam and from the steam to the cylinder 
walls, and thus has a strong condensing effect. 
LAWFORD H. FRY. 


Contributed Papers. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 














BY WILLIAM WICKHAM TURLAY. i 





V. 
FREIGHT SERVICE. 

The freight cars used in England are usually small and 
light, carried on only four wheels, though some larger cars of 
the American type have been introduced for hauling coal and 
ore. The ordinary freight cars are designed to carry only 
eight or ten tons, and the majority of them are open, the 
load being protected from the weather, if necessary, by tar- 
paulins. These small cars can easily be moved by hand, and 
by means of turntables they may be taken into parts of docks 
and warehouses which would be inaccessible for the large and 
heavy American Cars. 

In comparing American and English freight rates, one must 
remember the different conditions prevailing in the two 
countries. The freight traffic in England is relatively smaller, 
and comprises mainly small shipments for short distances, in- 
stead of the large shipments for long distances which form 
so large a part of the traffic of American lines, and for which 
such low rates are possible. This accounts for the smaller 
cars and the higher rates common in England. 

The most important things we can learn from the freight 
service in England are prompt despatch and delivery. Small 
lots of freight are collected by the railway companies’ own 
wagons in the larger cities and towns, either from their branch 
offices or from the shippers’ warehouses, taken to the station, 
forwarded, and delivered during the forenoon of the following 
day to the consignees by the railway company’s wagons. For 
instance, a wholesale merchant in London can in this way 
have a case of dry-goods taken from his warehouse in the 
afternoon and count on its being delivered to his customer, a 
retail dealer in Manchester, the following morning, the 
distance being 183% miles, at the following rates, which in- 
clude cartage at both ends of the route: 


112 lbs. 3shillings .. = $0.72 336 Ibs. 7s. 6d....... = $1.80 
168 “ 5 = .98 AMOVED 408, 2.5.0 56:0.0:0 = 9.60 
ae oR See = 1.2€ 


eed oe of 2,240 lIbs., or at the rate of a little less than 43 cents per 
“e 


If the goods are to go to a seaport for exportation, lower 
rates are charged, for instance, from London to Liverpool, a 


distance of 201 miles, they would then be as follows, for the 
same class of goods: 
$22 4be, Os 4i:.......<. = $0.56 336 Ibs. 5s. 10d...... = $1.40 
168 “ 3s. 3d. -_ 8 Allover Sie........-.. = 40 
2) Wn ie [aaa 


per ton of 2,240 Ibs., or at the rate of 3714 cents per 100 Ibs. 
The practice of giving preferential rates for imported and 
exported goods causes much complaint on the part of those 




















Note Open Cars with Tarpaulin Covers. 





Typical English Goods Train. 
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who are thus discriminated against. English market gar- 
deners, for example, claim that fruit and vegetables are carried 
from France and Belgium to London by sea and rail at 
through rates which are less than the English gardener has to 
pay from his station less than 100 miles from London. A 
disposition to alter the natural course of trade and com- 
merce, for the purpose of increasing their long distance traffic, 
seems to be common to the rate-making officers of all trans- 
portation companies, when they are not restrained by some 
higher power, as evidence of such action may be found in 
Continental Europe, as well as in Great Britain and America. 

When freight is loaded into cars, or delivered at stations by 
shippers, and removed at destination by the consignees, the 
English rates are naturally lower than when the handling 
and cartage are done by the railway company’s men and 
teams. This is shown by the following comparison of rates 
on steel sheets, in lots of two gross tons and upwards, between 
London and Manchester, a distance of 183% miles: 


Cartage, etc., done by R.R. Co. —30s. 6d (= $7.32) per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
3235 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Cartage, etc., done by shipper—19s. 5d. (= $4.66) per ton a 2,240 Ibs. 
and consignee. 20 cents per 100 1 


It will be noticed that all of the freight rates ae are 
for hundred-weights of 112 lbs. or gross tons of 2,240 lbs., 
instead of per hundred-weight of 100 lbs. or net ton of 2,000 
Ibs., aS is customary in America. 

The English railways also carry packages on their passenger 
trains, at rates which vary according to weight and distance, 
and which include collection at place of shipment, and delivery 
at destination. A few specimens of such rates are given 
below, American money equivalents being used for convenience 


sake. Up to 30 to 50to _100to —_ Above 
Weight 30 miles 50miles 100miles 200miles 200 miles 
lbs. cents cents cents cents cents 
1to2 8 ‘8 8 8 8 
5 12 12 14 14 14 
10 12 16 24 24 24 
15 12 18 28 38 40 
20 12 22 32 44 54 
24 12 24 36 48 60 
*24 yy | 1% 2 2% 





*In excess of. 

If desired by passengers or shippers, insurance is written 
by the railway companies at certain advertised rates, covering 
loss or damage while in transit, of either baggage or freight, 
of such a nature or amount as the companies would other- 
wise not be legally responsible for. 

The Post Office Department carries packages weighing up 
to 11 Ibs. between any two places in Great Britain or Ireland 
at uniform rates, which include delivery at destination by 
carrier, as follows: 


OR BO Bes ccd caccae Total charge, 3 pence = 6 cents 
eae | eee a's 6 4 - = 3 
ee) eee G aalaen ea wre's iy ih 5 * =< 3" 
Se Nee ais) wierkieher nists “ e 6 ce = 32 * 
ae: Orr ee es . % “ = ge“ 
ee Re ce aia oes “ sh 8 ‘.* Seo“ 
a | ae eee < “8 9 beg = 36. °° 
REO We Vieira - © a0 s 6 6<= 266“ 
Op RB eh eieecia eave a ~ at < mga 


This government parcels post and the fast service of the 
railway companies, by freight and passenger trains, provide 
for all such shipments as are carried in America by the ex- 
press companies, and while there are some firms in Great 
Britain which do a general cartage and forwarding business, 
they have no exclusive rights on any railway. 

One of the advantages which result from the fast service 
given by the railways is that perishable provisions, such as 
meat, fish, fruit and vegetables, can be very quickly and gen- 
erally distributed to all parts of the country, not only to 
dealers, but in small quantities direct to the consumers them- 
selves. For instance, a family anywhere on the line of a 
railway may arrange with a dealer in one of the great fishing 
ports, like Grimsby, to have delivered to it once or oftener 
in each week, a basket of assorted fish, such as are in season, 
at a fixed price, according to quantity desired, and these fish 
are delivered from jetty and in good condition at the pur- 
chaser’s residence either by the railway or the parcels post, 








the empty baskets being returned to the shipper by the rail- 
way company or by the post. A 6-lb. basket of fish costs 
8 cents per pound, including all charges, and large lots are 
cheaper. The advantages of such a service are especially 
appreciated by those who live in the country, and do much 
to make rural life enjoyable. 

ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 

While the mileage of English railways is usually much 
smaller than of American, it is not so much so as might be 
expected, because the mileage of tracks is larger there than 
here in proportion to the area of the country. There is a 
chairman and a board of directors at the head of each com- 
pany, while the executive head is the general manager, who 
has under him a “superintendent of the line,” in charge of 
operation; a “mechanical superintendent,” in charge of loco- 
motives, cars, etc.; a “traffic manager,” district superintend- 
ents, and the usual minor Officials. The titles of president 
and vice-president are not used. 

The number of men per mile of track employed on English 
railways is much greater than in America, because of the 
density of the traffic, and especially of passenger traffic, but 
no place on the lines of any company is more than a few 
hundred miles from headquarters, and the English railway 
officer is able to keep in closer personal touch with his men 
than the American railway officer whose duties correspond 
with his, whatever his title may be. The great extent of 
some of the American railway “systems,” or combinations of 
lines, although useful in handling long distance traffic, and 
convenient for the financier, does not always promote good 
discipline or efficiency in management, because the officers 
who come in personal contact with the subordinate employees, 
and with the public, are too far removed in many cases, both 
Officially and by actual distance, from the chief executive 
officer, and are given little discretion regarding important 
matters. They are compelled often to employ inexperienced 
men, who may not even be familiar with the language and 
customs of the country. There are other reasons why the 
question of discipline presents fewer difficulties in England 
than in America. The employees speak English as their na- 
tive tongue, and are familiar with the customs of the country. 
Old-age pensions (now beginning to be introduced in America) 
are generally given to retired employees, thus putting a pre- 
mium on long and faithful service, while 20,000 of the em- 
ployees have served in the army and have had the benefit 
of military training and discipline. There is also usually a 
surplus of men looking for employment, and a larger field 
for selection of applicants. The results of all this are ap- 
parent in various ways, even to the casual traveler. 

GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL. 

English railways are under the general supervision of the 
Board of Trade, a department of the British government 
whose duties with regard to railways are somewhat similar 
to those of our Interstate Commerce Commission, now a part 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. It employs ex- 
perts who investigate accidents and complaints, and while its 
recommendations are not mandatory, they are quite univers- 
ally complied with. 

No English railway company is allowed to issue new stock 
or bonds, or even to change the proportionate amounts of 
outstanding stock and bonds without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment. This wise provision, which protects the stockholders 
and bondholders from depreciation in the value of their in- 
vestments and the general public from overcharges in rates 
to pay dividends and interest on “watered” stock and bonds, 
is one which President Roosevelt has urged on Congress to 
adopt, and it is unfortunate that some of our financiers have 
seen fit to oppose him in a course which would accomplish so 
much for the protection of all honest people and enhance the 
credit of our securities both at home and abroad.* 


_ *We do not think that any effective protection has been given the 
investor by this supervision in Great Britain. Intelligent supervision 
of new capital issues is pretty well beyond the powers of a government 
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The consent of the Government must also be obtained before 
any new railway lines can be built in England, either by an 
existing company or by a new one. This further protects 
the investors and the general public from loss and expense 
caused by the building of needless lines from motives whica 
are not for the general good. 

PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 

While the street railways on the Continent are quite gen- 
erally owned by private corporations, the steam or long dis- 
tance railways are almost always owned and operated by the 
various states or countries, the only important exception 
being France, while even there the Government already owns 
some of the lines and will probably soon acquire the others 
under an option which it holds. In England these condi- 
tions are almost exactly reversed. The street railways are 
almost always owned and operated by the municipalities, 
which also frequently own the water, gas and electric light 
plants, while the general Government through the post-office 
department owns the telegraph lines and many of the tele- 
phone lines. This has all come to be accepted quite as a mat- 
ter of course, such opposition as there is being manifested 
chiefly in newspapers which are the organs of financial in- 
terests which do not like to have such profitable fields closed 
to their activities. The steam, or long distance railways, 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
underground railways in the London district are, on the 
other hand, all owned by private corporations and will prob- 
ably continue to be, as the interests of the public are pro- 
tected by the Governmental supervision already referred to. 
The Socialist party in Great Britain, which is strong only 
among the poorer residents of the large cities, naturally ad- 
vocates public ownership of the public utilities and cites in 
particular the result of public ownership of railways in Prus- 
sia, where the state railways during the last fiscal year after 
paying interest to the amount of $73,250,000 on the bonds 
issued for their purchase, besides paying all operating ex- 
penses, earned a profit of $57,000,000, which was turned over 
to the public treasury and, of course, reduced to that extent 
the amount to be raised by taxation.* 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It must not be imagined that the conditions of railway 
operation in England are ideal. Shippers demand lower rates, 
travelers want still more and faster trains, and shareholders 
want larger dividends, while the employees through their 
organizations ask for shorter hours and larger pay. These 
conflicting interests have to be reckoned with by railroad 
managers everywhere. We have seen that the English rail- 
ways have had a much longer experience than ours in deal- 
ing with the problems incident to a thickly settled country. 
We can perhaps learn more from them than from the railways 
of Continental Europe because the English roads, like our 
own, are owned and operated by private corporations and 
because the manners and customs of the English people are 
also more nearly like our own. 

The American public will be quite justified in demanding 
a number of improvements in the service furnished by our 
railways. Some of these improvements can be and should be 
made at once, while others, involving changes in construction 
of locomotives and cars, can only be made by degrees without 
unreasonable expense. All of them are practicable and would 
probably be profitable as well. Those we would propose are 
as follows: 

Corridor compartment cars combining all the advantages of 
the ordinary American passenger cars with those of the old 
style European cars without the disadvantages of either. 

Platforms at stations to be built on a level with floors of 


office, even in a small and compact country like England. We believe 
that the British regulations have greatly promoted the safety of 
travel (although at a cost which would have forbidden much of the 
railway development in this country), but we have seen no evidence 
that they have benefited the investor or encouraged new enterprise.— 
EDITOR. 

*Possibly—-it depends upon the accounts.—EpDITor. 
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cars, doing away with car steps. This has already been done 
on our elevated and underground lines in cities and will in- 
volve also: 

Foot-bridges over or subways under tracks to enable passen- 
gers to cross in safety from one side of the station to tne 
other. 

Side doors in cars in addition to those in the vestibule to 
facilitate access to and from cars, prevent crowding and re- 
duce length of stops. 

Improvement in arrangement of berths in sleeping cars. A 
beginning can at least be made by providing berths for women 
and children in compartments or state-rooms without extra 
charge. 

Diminution of needless noise and smoke. Bell-ringing and 
whistling cannot be entirely done away with while grade 
crossings remain unprotected, but black smoke represents 
wasted fuel and can be reduced. : 

Increased joint through service of ordinary cars by short- 
est available routes. This great convenience involves co-opera- 
tion by competing lines in some cases and may then be diffi- 
cult to obtain except by means of Government contro1. 

Promptness and reliability in the movement of freight. Our 
freight service, especially for small shipments, is disgracefully 
slow and uncertain and shippers are compelled to pay the 
rates charged by the express companies when prompt delivery 
is desired. There is no good reason why freight shipments 
should not be exchanged within a radius of 200 or 300 miles 
between the afternoon of one day and the forenoon of the 
following one. If a slight advance in rates was found neces- 
sary there is little doubt that merchants would be willing to 
pay it if assured of a fast and reliable service. 

The reader may naturally ask why greater safety is not 
also insisted on. It is quite true that the percentages of acci- 
dents to passengers, employees and trespassers on American 
railways are appallingly high in comparison with those shown 
in European statistics. This is due to a great number of 
causes. The operating officers of our railways have long been 
working hard to raise the standard of discipline among the 
employees—a matter of the highest importance as regards 


safety—and have made good progress in this direction, but © 


there remain many other causes of accidents, some of which 
are wholly or partially beyond their control, such as inferior 
track and rolling stock, lack of proper signal apparatus, 
violent storms, innumerable grade crossings of railways and 
highways, the migrations of a horde of tramps, and, most 
important of all, perhaps, the hurry and recklessness—not to 
say lawlessness—unfortunately so common among our people. 
Many of these sources of accident are incident to a com- 
paratively new country and their evil results will only be- 
come less numerous by slow degrees. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 





The revised articles of organization adopted by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association May 19 differ from those proposed 
a year ago (see Railroad Age Gazette, June 26, 1908) quite 
materially. The committees are reorganized and simplified, 
as then proposed; but the two committees which would have 
made the most important changes in the association’s work— 
that on traffic relations and that on legal and economic re- 
lations—have been dropped. The committee on accounting and 
Statistical inquiry is also abandoned; but one is added on safe 
transportation of explosives. We summarize the principal 
changes. 

The following clause added to article 4 puts in words what 
has heretofore been implied: 


To be admitted to membership a road must be a common carrier de- 
pendent upon its revenue from transportation. Railways are ineligible 


to membership, whether incorporated or not, which are used primarily 
to transport the material or product of an industry or industries to and 
from a point on a railway which is a common carrier, or those which 
are merely adjuncts to such industries. 
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Article 5 has a provision that “No official of a member 
below the grade of a division superintendent shall cast a vote 
without written authority from the actual or present ranking 
operating officer of the member voting.” 

The secretary becomes “general secretary” and the treas- 
urership is a separate office, but Mr. Allen continues to hold 
both. The terms of these, as well as of the president and vice- 
president, will be two years instead of one year. Article 7 
provides for only two committees, the executive committee 
and the committee on nominations. The general secretary is 
the secretary of these two committees and also of the other 
committees, referred to later, but he, in connection with the 
chairman of a committee, may appoint a secretary of a com- 
mittee. All committees must premptly and fully report to the 
general secretary. 

The other changes in the articles of organization have to do 
with details. The articles of organization can be amended only 
by a four-fifths vote. Coming now to the by-laws, which can 
be amended by a two-thirds vote, the first section after that 
fixing dates for the meetings (third Wednesday of May and 
November) is that which provides for five commitiees, namely, 
on transportation, on maintenance, on relations between rail- 
ways, on safe transportation of explosives, etc., and on electri- 
ca! working. The last named has seven members, each of the 
others six members. Whenever from any cause a committee 
shall cease to have a quorum in its membership, the executive 
committee may make such appointments as may be necessary 
to fill the vacancies. The standing committees may be divided 
into divisions and a vice-chairman may be elected for each 
division. Each of the five committees just named may, with 
the approval of the association, appoint a chairman who need 
not be an officer of a railway company. 

In adopting the revised Articles of Organization and By-laws 
the association resolved, “That all committees of the asso- 
ciation not included in the list of standing committees as given 
in the revised by-laws be and are hereby discharged with the 
thanks of the association; this, however, not to affect the 
Committee on Relations with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appointed April 22, 1908.” The Commission on Inter- 
change of Freight Cars (the McCrea Commission) is not 
technically a committee of the association and is not affected 
by this action. To serve until the association elects the mem- 
bers of the new committees, the Executive Committee will 
soon appoint members to serve thereon and prescribe their 
terms of service. 

In presenting the revised articles the Executive Committee 
explained its reasons for the more important changes, and 
especially for the dissolution of the Committees on Train 
Rules, on Car Service, on Safety Appliances, on Standard Box 
Cars, on Car Efficiency, on the Standard Cipher Code, on the 
Metric System, on Accounting and Statistical Inquiry, on the 
Standard Location of Third Rail Working Conductors and on 
Standard Rail and Wheel Sections. If the new committees 
prove insufficient for the work the association, at any time, can 
direct the appointment of other special committees. 

The duties of the Committee on Relations with Traffic Or- 
ganizations [proposed a year ago] are believed to be sufficiently 
covered by the duties assigned to the Committee on Relations 
between Railways. In place of the proposed Committee on 
Legal and Economic Relations the Executive Committee will 
obtain legal advice when necessary, and the General Secretary 
has been made the custodian of the nucleus of a library. The 
provision for the appointment of a chairman of a committee, 
who need not be an officer of a member of a company which is 
a member of the association, is in accord with the action of the 
association last November with respect to the chairman of the 
Committee on Car Service and the Committee on Car Efficiency. 
When a company has been elected a member of a committee 
the “Chief Executive Officer,” in place of the “ranking operat- 
ing officer,’ will become the individual member of the com- 
mittee or shall select some other official for that purpose. 
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STUDENT EMPLOYEES ON THE HARRIMAN LINES. 


One of the difficulties that the managements of all railways 
meet is that of getting young men with a broad enough knowl- 
edge of railway matters to put in line for promotion to official 
positions in the operating departments. For some years J. 
Kruttschnitt, Director of Maintenance and Operation of the 
Harriman lines, has been developing a plan for teaching pos- 
sible officers in a practical way the fundamentals of the 
operating side of the railway business, and there are now 
young men scattered through the stations and offices of all 
grades of the operating department of these lines who, while 
doing work for which they are paid, are being instructed 
regarding numerous phases of railway operation. This “stu- 
dent work” is in general charge of F. G. Athearn, formerly 
of the University of California, who is the author of a cur- 
riculum having the title, “An Outline of Work and Reading 
for Students in Railroad Operations,” which recently has been 
published by the Harriman lines. 

Any man between the ages of 21 and 30 is eligible to ap- 
pointment for a studentship. Other things being equal, pref- 
erence is given, first, to college or technical school graduates 
in the employ of the company; second, to men with common 
school education in the employ of the company; third, to 
college or technical school graduates not in the employ of 
the company. Appointment to a studentship does not carry 
with it a promise or obligation on the part of the company 
to give the appointee an official position on the completion of 
the course; but one who has been graduated from the student 
class will be given preference in the filling of a vacancy if he 
is temperamentally fit to meet the requirements of the posi- 
tion, and there is now a considerable number of men in minor 
official places on these lines who have taken the student 
course. 

The work of students is divided into six periods as fol- 
Iows: First period, six months, in station service; second 
period, nine months, in maintenance of way service under 
yard master and resident engineer; third period, six months, 
in master mechanic’s office; fourth period, five months, in 
service with regular train crew as student brakeman and 
conductor; fifth period, two months, in signal engineer’s 
office; sixth period, two months, in store department; seventh 
period, four months, in accounting department; eighth period, 
eight months, with trainmaster—a total of 42 months. The 
work of the several periods must be pursued in the order 
here indicated, unless special permission has been secured 
to deviate from it. Students in the main are treated just 
like other employees. They are subject at all times to the 
rules governing the particular work in which they are em- 
ployed and must report to, and be subject to the discipline 
of the officer in charge of the department or division with 
which they are connected in the same way as other employees. 
Any infraction of the usual regulations which would cause 
the dismissal of any other employee will also cause the dis- 
missal of a student. They are required to be on duty during 
the entire working time of the month, and all reading must 
be done on their own time. 

The students are carried on the payroll, receiving the fol- 
lowing wages: First and second periods, $80 per month; 
third, fourth and fifth periods, $85 per month; sixth and sev- 
enth periods, $90 per month; eighth period, first four months, 
$95 per month, and last four months, $100 per month. They 
are allowed personal expense accounts where their duties are 
such as would carry carry an expense account for an ordinary 
employee. 

There are now about 25 students in the employ of the 
various Harriman lines, and they include graduates of a large 
number of the leading technical schools of the United States. 
Upon the completion of a period, the head of the department 
or the superintendent of the division under whom the student 
has studied during this period, renders to the officer in charge 
of the work of instruction, a confidential report, giving his 
personal estimate of whether the young man is one who will 


. 
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develop into an efficient railway officer. This estimate should 
be based on personal observation, and when this is not pos- 
sible, on reports from subordinate officers. 

Students are graded by officers under whom they serve as 
follows: 

Grade 1 (Between 95 and 100 per cent.)—-Very rare and exceptional 
ability. 

ame 2 (Between 85 and 95 per cent.).—Work, reports, application 
to duty, ability to learn and general effectiveness, very satisfactory. 

Grade 3 (Between 75 and 85 per cent.).—Work, reports, application 
to duty, ability to learn and general effectiveness good, but could be 
improved without requiring ‘‘very rare and exceptional ability.” 

Grade 4 (75 per cent. and under) 

A student receiving an average grade of 75 per cent. or less 
for any period is dropped. The reports show that most of 
them are doing good, and that many are doing really excel- 
lent work. Appointees who have had experience in railway 
work or who have had technical training which, in the 
opinion of their superior officers, covers the work outlined 
for one or more periods, are allowed credit on account of 
such experience and the course shortened accordingly. 

Students must report in writing on the first day of each 
month to Mr. Athearn, the officer in charge of students. Their 
reports must be full and comprehensive reviews and criti- 
cisms of the work and reading done during the previous 
month. They are instructed not to hesitate to criticize ad- 
versely, to comment or to suggest improvements. They are 
told, however, that “it should be remembered that destruc- 
tive criticism without the recommendation of something bet- 
ter, is nothing more than fault-finding, and as such accrues 
not to the benefit of the writer.” They are graded on the 
basis of their monthly reports and of the accounts of them given 
by their superior officers, and in passing on their own reports 
grammar, phrasing and general literary construction are 
taken into consideration. 

While the railway business is highly specialized, it is well 
known that the most successful railway men are those who 
know everything about some particular department and some- 
thing about every department. The foregoing indicates, and 
the extended outline of the curriculum which is printed below 
shows still more clearly, that the object of the management 
is to teach the students something about every phase of rail- 
way operation, and thereby lay for them a broad foundation 
before they begin to specialize in some particular branch of 
the business. 

Despite the excellent wages paid and the fine opportunities 
afforded, it has not been found easy to get enough of just the 
right kind of young men for studentships. This no doubt is 
mainly due to the fact that most young men rather short- 
sightedly prefer to get employment that, temporarily, is more 
remunerative, than to spend almost four years in work and 
study that will lay broad and deep the foundations for future 
success. 

It is thought that the following abstract of the curriculum 
prepared by Mr. Athearn, with the aid of the officials of the 
Harriman Lines, for student work, may prove interesting to 
the officers of other roads that feel the need of some plan of 
better educating and training young men for official duties: 

FIRST PERIOD—IN STATION SERVICE. 


A 
1. Receiving, trucking, marking and preparing freight for loading 


and unloading. 2. Loading and storing freight in cars; juxtaposition 
of different commodities. 3. Station order loading. 4. Handling of 
explosives. 5. Transferring of freight. 6. Checking of errors in load- 
ing and unloading. 7. Different systems of handling freight. 8. Cost 
of handling freight per ton, and how affected. 
B 

1. Placing cars for loading and unloading. Importance of proper 
arrangement. 2. Carloads and less than carload lots, with special 
attention to loading cars to maximum capacity and the assigning of 
cars in commercial switching of such capacity as to as nearly as pos- 
sible fit the shipment offered. 3. Over and short shipments. How 
best avoided. 4. Sealing and seal records. 5. Routing, particularly 
of foreign cars. 6. Demurrage charges: 

C 
Make a careful study of all forms and 
2. Filing of correspondence. 3. Classification 
Note the difference between the Western anc 

These classifications should be studied wit! 


1. Accounts and statistics. 
reports and why used. 
of freight and tariffs. 
the Official classification. 
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the view to learning how to find and apply rates. 4. Way-bills and bills 
of lading. 5, Car records. 6. Loss and damage claims. 7. Per diem 
service rules. 8. Mail service. 9, Handling of train orders. (A gen- 
eral knowledge is all that is required at this time. Standard rules 201 
to 223, inclusive, also 250 to 256, inclusive.) 10. Ticket sales. 11. 
Baggage and baggage records. 12. Soliciting business and representing 
company. 

Reading in First Period.—‘Yards and Terminals,’’ Droege, chapters 
16 and 19; ‘Economics of Railroad Operation,’ Byers, pages 513-536 
and 194-209; “Railroad Organization and Working,’ Dewsnup, pages, 
63-75, 113-126, 127-146, 483-440, 440-446, 447-458, 463-487; ‘““American 
Railway Transportation,” Johnson (read the entire book, giving spe- 
cial attention to chapters 9, 10, 12 and 19); ‘“‘Railway Mail Service,” 
Tunell; ‘Train rules, baggage rules, rules governing safe transporta- 
tion of explosives’: “Standard Rules,’ 916 to 9638, inclusive; make a 
eareful study of Official Time Table. 

SECOND PERIOD—IN MAINTENANCE OF WAY SERVICE. 
A 

1. Roadbed, width, cuts and fills, subgrade, ditches; method of 
forming embankments, culverts, drainage, destruction of weeds, fencing. 
2. Ballast, purpose, requirements, kinds of ballast and relative values ; 
methods of laying, cost per cubic yard and how affected. 3. Surfacing, 
purpose, importance of not raising general level of track in surfacing ; 
causes of center-binding and springy track; how avoided. 4. Ties, 
kinds; relative cost and durability; regulations for and methods of 
laying. 5. Tie-renewals, importance of this item and best method of 
determining when renewals should be made; cost. 6. Tie-preservation, 
methods of treating, cost of different methods, comparison of treated 
and untreated ties as to cost and durability. 7. Rails, weight to be 
used and how determined; rail wear, on curves, on tangents; creeping ; 
rail-renewal, most effective organization of gang for this work; use 
of discarded rail; use of rail removed from main line for side tracks; 
transferring inner and outer rail on curves. 8. Joints and joint fas- 
tenings; relative merits of supported and suspended joints; compara- 
tive advantage of angle bars, 100 per cent., Bonzano, Weber and con- 
tinuous joints of various patterns; theoretical requirements for a per- 
fect joint; causes of rail joint failures; tamping of joints. 9. Switches 
and frogs, split switch, Wharton switch, stub switch, elements of 
safety and danger in each; derailing switch and its uses; rules for 
laying switches. Frogs; give careful attention to the various designs 
for frogs, such as the spring-rail, stiff frog and sliding-wing frog. 10. 
Tie-plates, advantages and different designs; merits of each. 11. Track 
implements, proper care and record of same. 12. Buildings, bridges, 
track on bridges, trestles. 13. Wrecking and emergency work, protec- 
tion of trains, patrolling of dangerous track, assembling material, or- 
ganization of gangs, reports and records. 14. Compensation of grades, 
curvatures, taper curves, super-elevations. 

B 

Division Engineer’s Office: Handling of material, distribution of 
forces, examination and study of reports, estimates for repairs and 
new work, accounts and records. 

oO 

Students will spend not less than two months in actual charge of a 
section gang, assume all responsibility ordinarily devolving upon a 
section foreman and keep all records in connection therewith. 

Reading in Second Period.—‘‘Economics of Railway Operation,” 
Byers, chapter 2, part 5; “Elements of Railroad Engineering,” Ray- 
mond; ‘Railroad Construction,’ Webb, chapters 1 to 12, inclusive; 
“Railway Organization and Working,’ Dewsnup, pages 160-174; ‘‘Notes 
on Track,” Camp; ‘Manual of Recommended Practice for Railway En- 
gineers and Maintenance of Way’; “Economics of Railroad Construc- 
tion,” Webb, chapter 9; “Elements of Railroad Engineering,” Ray- 
mond, chapters 1 to 9, inclusive. 

THIRD PERIOD—IN MASTER MECHANICS’ OFFICE. 
A 

1. Preparation and care of passenger cars. 2. Preparation and care 
of freight cars. 3. Car inspection, importance from standpoints of 
economy and safety, and with special attention to the relation of 
inspection to cost of repairs. 4. Rough handling and how best pre- 
vented. 5. Classification and construction of freight cars. 

B 

1. Engines—Types and how classified. 
various types of engines. 3. Purpose of different designs. 4. Repairs— 
Principal item in cost of repairs. cost per engine-mile. 5. 
Total cost of operating an engine per engine-mile. Elements which 
go to make up this cost and how affected. 6. Flange lubrication and 
results derived. 7. Fuel, elements which determine the value of any 
given fuel; comparison of coal and oil. 8. Proper and improper use 
of fuel in firing and effect upon cost of repairs per engine-mile. 9. 
Water, importance of good water. What constitutes good water, 10. 
Effect of poor water on cost of operation and repairs. 11. Methods 
of treating and economic results. 12. Pumping plants. 

C 

1. Shops and roundhouses. 2. Organization of shop forces. 
tribution of labor. 4. Sources of expensive shop operations. 5. 
tribution and care of supplies. 
issues of supplies to engines other than water and fuel. 7. 
study of the air brake. 
Clerical organization. 


2. Difference in design of 


3. Dis- 
Dis- 
6. Importance of accurate checking of 
Careful 

8. Engine failures, causes and remedies. 9. 
10. Reports, statistics and accounts. 


11. Ton- 
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nage rating. 12. Effect of grades and curves on engine mileage and 
application of these factors to local tonnage rating. 

Reading in Third Period.—‘‘New Catechism of the Steam Engine,” 
Hawkins; “How to Run Engines and Boilers,’ Watson; “Elements of 
Railroad Engineering,’ Raymond, chapters 11, 12 and 13; ‘Economics 
of Railroad Operation,’ Byers, chapter 3, part 5, and pages 492-513; 
“Railway Organization and Working,” Dewsnup, pages 212-263; ‘Eco- 
nomics of Railroad Construction,’ Webb, chapter 7; ‘Railroad Con- 
struction,” Webb, chapters 15 and 16; Railroad Age Gazette, Jan. 15, 
1909, page 119; Official Proceedings of Pittsburgh Railway Club, Jan- 
uary, 1908, page 94; Standard Air brake Rules; Locomotive Data, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


FOURTH PERIOD—STUDENT BRAKEMAN WITH REGULAR 
CREW. 
A 

1. Train signals. 2. Protection of trains. 3. Coupling and uncoupling, 
with attention to prevention of personal injuries. 4. Switching, with 
attention to prevention of personal injuries. 4. Switching, with atten- 
tion to prevention of personal injury. 5. Handling cars, importance 
of careful handling. 6. Advantageous placing of cars in train. 7. 
Careful study of air brake machinery and structure of cars. 

B 

1. Way-freight work. 2. Handling of bills. 3. Conductor’s records 
and reports. 4. Handling of train orders (to be studied from con- 
ductor’s point of view). 5. Action in case of accidents. 

Reading in Fourth Period.—Standard Book of Rules: Current Time 
Table; “Economics of Railroad Construction,’ Webb, chapters 5, 10, 11 
and 12; “Economics of Railway Operation,’ Byers, chapter 4, part 5; 
“Railway Organization and Working,’ Dewsnup, pages 243-263; “Air 
Brake Catechism,’ Blackall; ‘‘American Railway Transportation,” 
Johnson, chapters 9 and 10. 


FIFTH PERIOD—-IN SIGNAL ENGINEER’S OFFICE. 

1. Manual block signals, staff system, telegraph system permissive, 
absolute. 2. Automatic block signals. 3. Interlocking plants, mechan- 
ical, electro-pneumatic, hydro-pneumatic, all air, all electric. 4. On 
single track; on double track. 5. Protection of crossings. 6. Mechan- 
ism, maintenance, installation. 7. Cost of maintenance, accounts and 
records. 

Reading in Fifth Period.—‘‘Elements of Railroad Engineering,” Ray- 
mond, chapter 10; “Railroad Construction,’’ Webb, chapter 14; “The 
Block System,’ Adams; ‘‘Railway Organization and Working,’ Dew- 
snup, pages 160-211; standard Book of Rules; for definitions an@ 
illustrations, see Signal Dictionary, 1908 edition. 


SIXTH PERIOD—-IN STORE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Careful study of uses, value and proper care of company material. 
This information to be gained as helper to section storekeeper in gen- 
eral store. 2. Handling of requisitions; necessary approvals; from 
what data prepared; method by which stock is made available quickly. 
3. Pricing; distribution of charges to various accounts; analysis an@ 
purpose of statements in connection with Stores Department. 

Reading in Sixth Period.—‘Railway Organization and Working,” 
Dewsnup, pages 141-159; ‘“‘Elements of Railroad Engineering,” Ray- 
mond, pages 1-16; ‘‘Economics of Railroad Construction,’ Webb, chap- 
ters 1 to 5, inclusive; ‘Economics of Railway Operation,” Byers, 
chapter 6, part 5. 


AND CONDUCTOR, 





SEVENTH PERIOD—IN ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 

1. Daily report of movement of trains. 2. Statement of gross and 
net tons hauled in freight and mixed trains. 38. Locomotive perform- 
ance in freight service. 4. Statistics of freight train service. 5. 
Statistics of passenger train service. 6. Operating statistics by divi- 
slons. 7. Operating of important freight stations. 8. Statistics of 
maintenance of way and structures. 10. Railroad organization. 

Reading in Seventh Period.—‘Economics of Railway Operation,” 
Byers, parts 1, 2, 3 and 4: “Railway Organization and Working,” 
Dewsnup, pages 1-36, 44-62, 141-146, 264-384: “Elements of Railroad 
Engineering,’ Raymond, pages 1-16; “Economics of Railroad Construc- 
tion,” Webb, chapters 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6: “American Railway Trans- 
portation,” Johnson, chapters 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29; 
“The Railway Auditor,” Whitehead; “Anatomy of a Railroad Report 
and Ton-Mile Cost,” Woodlock; accounting system required by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

EIGHTH PERIOD—WITH TRAINMASTER. 
A—With Yardmaster. 

1. Make-up of yard; purposes and uses of several groups of tracks. 
2. Switching. 3. Weighing. 4. Make-up of trains: First, as to 
safety ; second, as to destination; third, as to contents. 5. Necessity 
for care in handling cars. 6. Causes of unn¢cessary switching, and 
how avoided. 7%. Loading of engine to full tonnage rating. 8. Special 
attention to methods of clearing blockades. 9, Yardmaster’s records. 
10. Yard expenses per freight car handled: how affected. 

B-—With Despatcher 

1. Systems of despatching: Double order. telephone, A. B, C., an@ 
staff system, and relative merits of each. 2. Different forms of train 
orders and their uses. 38. Handling trains, importance of economy of 
time in making meets. 4. Importance of familiarity with length of 
sidings, grades, etc. 5. Knowledge of capacity of engines. Effect of 
train resistance. 6. Chief causes of delays, and various methods of 
Work on time table charts. 8. 


overcoming same. 7. 
traffic. 9. Despatchers records and reports. 


Salancing of 
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C—With Trainmaster. 

1. Expedition of car movements, and distribution. 2. Handling of 
fast and slow freight, with reference to necessity and competition. 
3. Full loading of cars and engines. 4, Education of station agents in 
the matter of full loading of cars, prevention of delays, maintenance 
of neat yards and stations. 5. Cutting down of overtime. How best 
accomplished. 6. Balancing of way-work between crews. 7. Investi- 
gation of delays. 8. Enforcing operating rules. 9. Wrecking work. 
10. Carrying out of the division’s policy. 11. Disciplining of employees. 

Reading in Eighth Period.—‘“Standard Book of Rules,” in its en- 
tirety ; all wage schedules and agreements between company and em- 
ployees; “Yard and Yard Terminals,’ Droege; “Elements of Railroad 
Engineering,” Raymond, all portions relative to economics of railway 
operation not previously assigned; ‘Economics of Railroad Construc- 
tion,”” Webb, all portions relative to economics of railway operation 
not previously assigned; ‘‘Economics of Railway Operation,” Byers, 
all portions not previously assigned ; “Railway Organization and Work- 
ing,”’ Dewsnup, all portions not previously assigned; ‘‘American Rail- 
way Transportation,’ Johnson, all portions not previously assigned ; 
“Letters of an Old Railroad Official to His Son, a Division Superin- 
tendent,”’ Hine. 


INTERLOCKING IN EUROPE.* 


The protection of switches on most European railways is 
much more complete than in America, as practically all main- 
track switches are interlocked with fixed signals. By far the 
greater proportion of the interlocking is mechanical, though 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent power interlock- 
ing has come prominently to the front in the last few years, 
not, by any means, however, to so great an extent as it has in 
America. In Europe there is a marked tendency to use me- 
chanical intelocking machines at much larger plants than 
would be mechanically interlocked on American roads. The 
mechanical interlocking used in the United States is of British 
origin, but appears to have developed faster in improvement 
of details than has the English practice. 

Notable features of Brifish mechanical interlocking ma- 
chines are the small amount of preliminary latch locking 
used and the heavy and substantial construction of the locking 
bars and tappets. Some British signal engineers claim that 
there is no advantage in preliminary latch locking, but to the 





Junction at South Box, Crewe; London & North Western. 


American observer it would appear that the reason it is not 
used is principally because many of the machines are so large 
and the locking bars so long and so heavy that it would be 
exceedingly difficult for a signalman to operate a lever latch 
which was provided with a latch spring sufficiently powerful 
to drive the locking bars. 

Almost all distant signals are operated with a single con- 
nection, a small galvanized stranded cable being used. The 
night indication of the distant signal in the caution position is 
identical with the night indication of the home signal in the stop 
position, namely, a single red light. In a number of other respects 





*From report of Ames and Adams, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, January, 1909. 
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the indications differ from those used in America, particularly 
as regards the indications for route signaling. The practice 
in this respect in Great Britain and to a considerable extent 
on the continent is to display each signal arm denoting a 
diverging route upon a separate post rather than to display 
the arms one above the other on the same post. The Belgian 
State Railways formerly used the American method for indi- 
cating diverging routes, but have recently changed from the 
one-pole, two-arm type to the English practice, using a sep- 
arate post or doll for each track, mounted upon a bracket mast 
or, as the French and Belgians call it, a “chandelier” or candle- 
stick. 

“Calling-on” arms are frequently employed to permit switch- 








A Bit of American Scenery in England; Automatic Block 
Signals on London & South Western. 


ing movements to be made rast a signal at the entrance of a 
section of track which is not clear. 

On the Belgian State Railways the proceed indication is 
given by the upward inclination of the semaphore arm. On 
the Northern Railway of France distant block signals are in 
the form of a circular disk; home block signals are semaphores 
of the skeleton type with enlarged rounded ends; distant sig- 
nals for interlocking plants are square or lozenge-shaped 
metal banners, the former being used when the signal is 
located 800 meters or more from the home signal, and the 
latter form when on account of view or other conditions it is 
necessary to locate the distant signal at a less distance from 
the home; and the home interlocking signals are in the form 
of a square. Disk and square banners have the disadvantage 
that in the proceed position they are turned edgeways to an 
approaching train, the proceed indication being given simply 
by the absence of the caution or stop indication. On this rail- 
way diverging routes are signaled by pointed or fishtail arms 
in addition to the square banner home signal. 

Lattice cantilever brackets are frequently used to support 
home signals in such a manner as to bring them over the 
tracks to which they refer. Very large wire compensators, 
mounted in heavy cast-iron frames, are placed at the middle 
point of most distant signal wire lines, the distant signal being 
operated by a single stranded cable. These compensators are 
used for distances as great as 2 miles. 

Both inside and outside detector bars are in use. Some roads 
are using solid rods for cross leads instead of pipe, and a few 
roads use channel-iron sections for switch lock and signal con- 
nections instead of pipe. At least one road in Great Britain 
uses separate facing point locks for each point of a pair of 
switch points. 
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In power interlocking little advance is being made in Great 
Britain along electrical lines, with the exception of a few 
isolated examples of electric systems. The only type in ex- 
tensive use is the Crewe system on the London & North West- 
ern. This system of power electric interlocking was designed 
by officers of the road, and the apparatus is all manufactured, 
as is all signaling and interlocking apparatus used on this 
road, in its own shops. The system is relatively simple and 
rugged in construction. Current is supplied at about 230 
volts potential. The switch motors take about two amperes 
in starting light and about ten when carrying the full load of 
the switch points. The signals, which are of the solenoid 
type, 1equire atcut three amperes for clearing and hold clear 
on one-half ampere. At Crewe Station, which is an important 
and complicated junction, single-arm semaphore signals are 
used for the diverging routes, provided with a route indicator 
in the shape of a stationary rectangular board constructed 
on the principle of slatted signs to display a very large letter 
to indicate the route, such as M for Manchester, H, Holy- 
head, ete. 

The tappet locking of these machines is arranged in two 
and even three banks, the taprets being crank driven from 
vertical rods operated from miniature levers of the mechani- 
eal interlocking machine type arranged one above the other. 
These rods also operate heavy carbon contact blocks for the 
control of the circuits operating the various functions, and 
are in turn controlled by indication latches of the hook form 
having horizontal magnets. All parts of the switch machines 
except the motors run in oil. Battery indicat*‘on is used and 
there are no considerable refinements of circuits or protective 
devices for cross and ground protection, at least not to any- 
thing like the same extent as in America. 

A considerable number of low pressure pneumatic inter- 
locking machines have been installed in Great Britain and a 














One-Arm Route-Signal and Indicator at Crewe. 


number on the continent, and in some of the installations, 
notably on the Northern Railway of France, route levers 
rather than function levers have been used; that is, instead 
of having a lever for each switch or crossover, and a lever for 
each signal, one lever is provided for each route through the 
plant, the apparatus being so arranged that when the lever 
for a given route is reversed the various switches in that 
route will be successively set, locked, and indicated, the proper 
Signal clearing upon the return of the last indication, denot- 
ing the complete setting up and locking of the route. 

Two notable installations of power interlocking in Great 
Britain are the electro-pneumatic plants recently installed at 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne for the Northeastern Railway, the south 
box of this station containing 211 levers, and the new plant 
at the Glasgow Central Station on the Caledonia: Railway, 
which, so far as known, is the largest power interlocking 
machine in the world. It contains 374 spaces. 

At the Newcastle plant selection is freely used, as on ma- 
chines of this type in the United States. There appears to be 
a considerable difference of opinion among British signal offi- 
cers as to the use of this expedient. In the Newcastle installa- 
tion the track circuit is used extensively for operating an 
illuminated track diagram or indicator to denote the presence 
of trains on the various track sections. It is to be noted 
that these track circuits contro] visual indications only and are 
not used for the control of electric locks on the interlocking 
machine levers. 

A new electric interlocking system is being developed by 
Mr. Arthur H. Johnson, signal and telegraph superintendent 
of the London & South Western, in which an electric motor 
drives a rotary paddle in oil to force the oil into a cylinder, 
the piston of which operates a lock and switch movement. 
The return indication in this system is of the alternating 
current type, in which a small A. C. motor is provided for each 
lever. Thi sdrives a ‘ball governor of ingenious design for 
tripping the indication latch. 

A novel piece of apparatus is an electric signal repeater, 
chiefly used for fog-signaling purposes, designed by Mr. John- 
son. The magnets, and in fact all working parts of this re- 
peater, are mounted in a glass bath which is filled with re- 
fined petroleum, affording additional insulation protection as 
well as prevailing rust. The glass being of good quality and 
the miniature semaphore arm of the repeater being placed 
quite close to the glass, the visability of the indication is not 
at all impaired by the immersicn in oil. This repeater is 
used at Waterloo Station, London, one mounted in a wooden 
box at each fogman’s station. The cover of the box operates 
a switch so that current from the battery is not thrown on 
to the apparatus until the cover of the box is opened. 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE CAR. 


BY 0. C. CASTLE. 

It is pretty dull for a fellow of my roving nature and ener- 
getic disposition to be chucked off here with a lot of other 
cars classed as “surplus,” with nothing better to do than to 
swap yarns with my companions or reflect on the disappoint- 
ments which life holds for us all. It seems to me but yes 
terday that I was a fine new car, just out of the shop, glisten- 
ing with fresh paint and eager to forge to the front in the 
battle of commerce. What a superior air I assumed as I 
mingled with the scarred veterans which I encountered after 
reaching the yards in the outside world. How I sneered as 
they told of the averages produced by them in their yearly 
performances. 

Twenty-five miles per day—Pooh! Twenty tons per load— 
Tush! In my journey from the big shop where I was built to 
the yard of my home road I had rolled along at the rate of 
200 miles a day, and I thought I knew something about what 
a freight car ought to do. True, I had not as yet handled any 
loads, but did I not have in plain stencilling on my sides 
a capacity almost double the amount my companions seemed 
to think a fair average load? 

The older fellows seemed only amused at my egotism, and 
exchanged knowing winks and nudges which quite nettled me. 
But in spite of their ridicule (which I attributed to jealousy), 
I secretly resolved that I, for one, would pitch in with a will 
and would do my very best to redeem the reputation which 
seemed to attach to the freight car, as a general proposition— 
as a reporter would say. 

While I was still chafing under the delay which hindered 
me from putting my resolution into effect, a young man 
came out of a little shed, and walking down the track on 
which we stood, marked something in white chalk on each 
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ear. Soon after, a little yard engine came puffing down, and 
grabbing me and several of my fellows, jerked us away to 
another siding quite a distance from the main yard, placing 
us alongside a high building with no windows in it that I 
could see. While I was wondering what I was there for, a man 
came along and placed a long spout in my door. Soon a lot 
of little yellow kernels began to run through the spout, and 
with the warm pressure of the grain against my sides, I 
realized that I was at last a cog in the great wheel of trans- 
portation, and I swelled with pride in my own importance. 

When I was filled a card was tacked to my door, and with 
my fellows I was shifted back to the main yard where we were 
placed on a track with a lot of other cars, some belonging to 
our family and some to others, but all filled with grain, the 
game as we were. 

After a time we were made up into a train, and moving out 
of the yard were soon bowling along at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. I could scarcely refrain from taunting the lazy 
fellows who had been laughing at me only a few hours before; 
but I decided to wait until I had a more favorable opportunity. 

In the course of four or five days we arrived at our jour- 
ney’s end, which was in:'a yard bordering on a large body of 
water. At this point we were shifted onto a track along- 
side another tall windowless building, where I was soon re 
lieved of my load and switched back into the main yard. 

The next day I was set in on the “house track,” which ran 
in under a big shed where there was a platform on which 
were piles and piles of boxes, barrels and all sorts of pack- 
ages. The track was filled with cars, and there were a great 
many men going up and down the platform with hand trucks, 
stowing the packages, some into one car and some into an- 
other. 

Towards evening, although few of us were more than half 
filled, our doors were closed and sealed and we were taken 
out into the yard. I thought we would be taken back in the 
morning and our loading completed, but instead we were 
made up into trains and started out on the road. In a chat 
with the fellows nearest to me in the train, I learned that 
they were all going to different stations, and that each had 
all the freight there was for his particular destination, which 
accounted for the light loading we had all been given. 

I traveled all that night and the next day, and late in the 
following night arrived at my destination, where I was pushed 
into another big shed. In the morning I was unloaded prompt- 
ly, again partially filled with boxes and started on my way. 
Along about midnight, while we were moving swiftly along 
and I was wondering what service I would next be called 
upon to perform, I suddenly felt my brakes tighten, the fellow 
ahead of me jerked violently forward, then stopped, while 
those behind pushed me forcibly against him. There was a 
loud crash all around me, I felt a crunching throughout my 
body, a twisting of my running gear, and turning over on my 
side I came to an abrupt stop up against the embankment. 

Soon there were lanterns moving down the track toward 
us; the trainmen gathered around talking excitedly. Then the 
rest of the cars were cut off and pulled away, leaving three 
of us lying all bunched together, like dead horses, with our 
wheels and brake rigging hopelessly twisted and tangled. 

I had been terribly frightened at the accident, and at this 
seeming desertion I was well-nigh frantic, but the fellow ahead 
of me, who was a seasoned stager, assured me that they had 
only gone to get the wrecker and would be back soon to rescue 
us. Sure enough, they returned after a while, with an im- 
mense derrick, and a couple of hours’ work by torchlight saw 
us relieved of our loading, placed on our trucks and started 
off toward the division repair shop, where we were jammed in 
on a track with a lot of other cripples. 


I could see them repairing cars every day, but it seemed 
an age before they got around to me, and I was quite im- 


patient at the delay. Finally, however, I was repaired and 
moved out into the yard and in due time was again in active 
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service, running up and down the country, handling all sorts 
of freight from and to all sorts of places. 


This kept up for some time, and when I had begun to feel 
that life was somewhat monotonous after all, I came one 
day to a big yard where there seemed to be an unusually large 
number of cars. I was quite gratified to find that the car 
next to me was one of my own family. I had not met any 
of them since last leaving home, and you may be sure I was 
glad to strike up a conversation with this chap. I had been 
on and off our home road several times in the past few weeks, 
and was quite surprised when he told me he had not been 
home for five months. He said he had not been lonesome, 
as he frequently met cars of our family, but he complained 
that he was getting in bad shape physically, on account of 
the indifferent care he received when away from home. As 
he spoke he glanced at a patch which had been bunglingly 
placed on his side and painted quite a different color from 
the rest of his body. I also noticed that his shoes were con- 
siderably worn and his roof was in need of repair. 

While we were talking a couple of men passed down the 
track looking over the cars. One of them said he was short 
some “Southern route” cars, and I thought we would surely 
be taken out and given a load. My brother dashed my hopes, 
however, by informing me that we were “Western route,” and 
could not be used. 

This question of routing was one that had puzzled me a 
great deal, and I took advantage of the opportunity to enquire 
regarding it. My brother was not a little surprised at my 
ignorance, but informed me that it was against the rules to 
load cars except to or over their home roads. This rule, as 
I knew by experience, was but little observed when cars were 
badly needed, but it seemed that just now cars were becom- 
ing a little more plentiful, and consequently the rule was being 
more strictly lived up to. 

I thought it rather odd that there should be a rule which 
was effective under one condition, but not enforcible when 
conditions were reversed, especially as it worked such hard- 
ship to us poor cars and our owners. It looked to me as 
though our owners were not able to get hold of us when they 
had use for us, but as soon as we were not needed we were 
chased back home. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the shifter which 
came to take me over to a private siding, where some men 
began to load me with hay; but when I was about half 
loaded they went away, and I was allowed to stand for several 
days. At the end of a week, however, the loading was re- 
sumed, and I was again en route. 

On arrival at my destination I was shifted out to one side 
of the yard and a card reading “Hold for Reconsignment” was 
tacked to my side. This was a new experience for me, and I 
did not exactly understand it, but supposed it meant that I 
would soon be traveling again. However, I was not moved 
for several days, and was then merely switched through the 
terminal and placed on a siding with a lot of other cars. Some 
of the fellows there told me they had been standing on the 
siding for a week or more. There were a few teams engaged 
in unloading the cars, but they didn’t seem to be making 
much progress, and no one started to unload me until after 
several parties of men had come and looked over my lading; 
but after I had been there five or six days I was finally re- 
leased. 

I had noticed that a good many of the cars were imme- 
diately reloaded, but when it came my turn, I was shifted out 
and placed in the big yard. Since business had begun to fall 
off I had become accustomed to being passed in the loading 
when there was no freight for my home line, but in this case 
I saw the car next to me, which belonged to the road I was 
then on, given a load for my own home. I wanted to volun 
teer to handle it myself, but before I had an opportunity to 
do so I was whisked away and put in a train with a lot of 
other empties and started out on the road. I could not under- 
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stand why we were not given the loads for our own homes, 
but one fellow who was better posted than the rest of us said 
there were plenty of empty cars and that the owner of the 
road wanted to get his own cars in service so that they could 
earn their expenses. 

My return home was somewhat delayed by the refusal of 
one road to handle me, claiming that I had not traveled that 
route on my original movement away from home. One of my 
fellows remarked that there must be something wrong, as he 
was quite sure he had been accepted by that road under the 
same routing conditions, but added that it was at a time 
when cars were in demand. The result of this holdup was 
that I had to go home in a round-about way which greatly 
increased my mileage. I certainly had no cause to complain 
about the speed at which I was moved, as it was much faster 
than I was used to traveling when under load, but as I was 
empty I could not see that my activity was particularly pro 
ductive, and I was sure that the movement must be quite 
expensive to some one. 

I worried a good bit about all this empty travel, but consoled 
myself with the thought that my owner would probably adopt 
the same tactics as the road I had been on, and I should be 
given a load for some foreign line as soon as I reached home. 
My surmise proved correct, as I was immediately loaded to a 
distant point on another road, althovgh I could see cars of that 
road going home empty. I could not help feeling that this 
was wrong, and was especially sorry for the poor fellows who 
were placed in the position I had so recently occupied. 

However, there was a surprise in store for me. When I ar- 
rived at tne point of junction with the line to which I was 
to be delivered I found that my lading was to be transferred. 
I had been through that experience once before when there 
was something wrong with one of my sills, and I didn’t like 
it at all. I remembered that I had lost two days waiting for 
the transfer, and had then been moved back empty to the shop, 
where I was further delayed. I had also heard the freight 
complaining at the rough manner in which it was handled dur- 
ing the transfer, and I felt sure that it was not a good thing 
to do unless there was no way to avoid it. There was nothing 
the matter with me now, and the only reason I could see for 
the transfer was that the road to which my lading was con- 
signed had plenty of its own cars to handle the freight in, and 
did not want to pay the small amount my owners charged 
for me. 

After being relieved of my load I was allowed to stand 
around for several days, but was finally coupled on to a string 
of other empties and moved over here to this storage track. 
On another track close by there were several cars marked 
“shop,” but I could see no repairmen anywhere around. While 
I congratulated myself on not being in the shop bunch I felt 
pretty blue at being side-tracked with no definite idea as to 
when I should be restored to service. 


But after all, “What’s the use?” I suppose I might as well 
take it easy while I have the chance. It seems that no matter 
how hard I try I can’t get more than just a certain amount 
done. I am sure that if I were allowed to go my own gait, and 
not have to be guided by a lot of rules that I can’t under- 
stand, I could do lots better. I don’t see why a fellow has to 
stick so close to home, or always have his folks making a 
fuss about him when he is away. I suppose my parents feel 
a personal interest in me, and like to have me around, but 
I’ve been battered to and fro so much that I’ve really become 
quite weaned away from my legal family. Besides I’ve noticed 
that they are not nearly so particular about me individually, 
when they have other cars to do my work, and they seem 
actually indifferent to my welfare when there is what they 
call a “surplus” of cars. 

I’ve often talked with my fellows about these troubles and 
they all seem to think it would be better if we were all one 
family and could help each other. No, not quite all of them 
either, for there are a few big aristocratic chaps who seem to 
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think themselves too good for common service; but I notice 
they don’t fare much better than the rest of us when they 
get away from home. 

Of course, we are just poor ignorant freight cars, and can 
hardly be expected to possess the wisdom of those who direct 
our destinies, nor to appreciate the difficulties in the way of 
reconciling such widely divergent principles as Individualism 
and Communism. But then, some of the shippers, the same 
people who have so often delayed me by failure to load or 
unload me promptly, seem provoked at the conditions imposed 
on the use of the cars which come to their sidings. Many 
a time I have been almost ashamed of the beautiful decora- 
tion which designates my family connection, because it was 
displeasing to a shipper who wanted a car of another family. 
Indeed, quite often shippers would utterly disregard my family 
name and, to avoid the delay caused by shifting me out and 
waiting for the proper car to be placed on their siding, would 
use me for a shipment to any road or in any direction. In 
such cases there would be a lot of argument, and sometimes 
I would be delayed several days before being allowed to go 
forward. In fact, quite often I have been taken back in dis- 
grace and compelled to give up my load to another car. This 
distinction between cars of different lettering not only hurt 
my feelings, but frequently resulted in injury to my anatomy 
through the excessive battering I received by the yard engines 
compelled to pick out particular cars for particular destina- 
tions. 

Once I heard an irate shipper say that such illogical methods 
as were pursued by my owner and other car owners, and such 
utter indifference on their part to their own interests and 
those of the public, would encourage regulative legislation 
which might put in force rules more difficult of operation than 
those which could and .should be devised by the car owners 
themselves. Of course a shipper must look at this from his 
own viewpoint, and I suppose it is rank heresy for me to 
repeat such radical doctrine even under my breath. But I 
hope I’ll get out of here soon. I’ve done too much thinking for 
a poor brainless box car, and the hot sun on my roof makes 
my head ache. 

The other day I picked up a piece of chalk which an inspec- 
tor had dropped, and while I have been loafing I figured 
up what I did during the past year. 

I find that I traveled 7,980 miles, an average of 22 miles for 
every day in the year. Of this mileage 5,466 miles were 
under load and 2,514 empty. I hauled 467 tons of freight, 
moving each ton a distance of 241 miles, which is equivalent 
to handling one ton a total distance of 112,599 miles. To 
accomplish this I had to handle 20.6 tons over each mile I 
traveled under load. During the year I contributed $772 
toward the gross freight revenue of the roads using me, which 
is an average of $2.11 for each day. I was at home 249 days 
in the year, and away from home 117 days. The time I spent 
in the shop totalled 26 days, and I lay idle for 55 days, making 
81 days out of the 366 during which I was out of active 
service. You will see that 1 made exactly the same record 
as was made last year by the well-known “average car,” about 
which Mr. Hale has so much to say. 

To be sure this doesn’t seem like much of a performance, 
and I’ll admit I was quite disappointed at some of the figures, 
but in view of what I’ve been up against I guess that the 
deficiencies in my record can hardly be charged to any negil- 
gence or lack of effort on my part. : 


Oh, dear. I thought I was lucky to be out of the shop class, 
but while I have been standing here some one came along 
and stole all the brasses out of my journal boxes and cut the 
rubber hose off my train line, and a careless yard engine in 
pushing some more cars in on the storage track jammed my 
drawbar back under the end sill. Now, I suppose when they 
do want me I’ll not be in condition for work without a course 
on the “rip” track. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICE ON RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES—1900 AND 1907. 
(NoTe.—Narrow-gage cars excluded. Non-revenue cars excluded. Company freight included.) 
Freight -——Freight cars——, 
cars Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Rate, per $1,000 
per mile of freight-car rev’nue-ton perton-mile, freight 
-—road -—-miles.-_ —--miles--, —dollars.-— —earn’gs— 


Fr’t cars 
Per 

cent. 
of 


Average 


length of 


Miles. Freight 


uipment.—, 


-——nha 


In- 


New England Roads. 
Boston & Maine 
Central Vermont ...... 
Maine Central 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. 


Trunk Line Roads. 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts... 
Central of New Jersey. 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 
Delaware & Hudson.... 
Del., Lack. & Western.. 


Lehigh Valley ......... 
eS ee fe ere 
Pennsylvania ‘ 

Reading 

Western Maryland ... 


Total .... 
Southern Classification, 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 
Central of Georgia 
Louisville & Nashville... 
Mobile & Ohio 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis 
Norfolk & Western 


1900. 
1,787 
513 
816 
2,008 


1907. 
2,288 
536 
845 
2,060 


on-e 
1900. 
12,230 
2,006 
3,586 
13,116 


1907. 
20,376 
2,983 
7,174 
19,776 


crease. ch’nge. 


8,146 66.6 

977 48.7 
3,588 100.0 
6,660 50.8 





5,124 


3,199 
472 
639 

1,476 
665 
947 

2,104 

1,382 

2,817 

3,716 

1,000 
279 


5,729 


4,006 
569 
610 

1,827 
845 
958 

2,151 

1,440 

3,782 

3,903 

1,000 
540 


30,938 


61,708 
8,858 
15,002 
17,270 
13,030 
27,287 
46,225 
34,954 
59,180 
80,385 
31,824 
691 


50,309 


78,073 
13,508 
21,537 
30,535 
21,458 
27,441 
51,514 
41,431 
66,012 
128,024 
40,970 
6,224 


19,371 62.6 
26.5 
52.5 
43.6 
76.8 
64.7 

0.6 
11.4 
18.5 
11.5 


16,365 
4,650 
6,535 

13,265 
8,428 

154 
5,289 
6,477 
6,832 

47,639 59.3 
9,146 28.7 
5,533 800.7 





- 18,696 


1,759 
1,196 
3,007 

876 
1,189 
1,551 


Seaboard Air Line (1901) 2,604 


Southern 


Central Classification. 
Chic., Ind. & Louisville. 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton... 
c., C., C. & St. Louis... 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Lake Erie & Western... 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.. 
Michigan Central 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 
Pennsylvania Co 
P., C., C. & St. Louis... 
Pere Marquette 
Vandalia 


Western Classification. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. 
Chicago & Alton 

Chic. & Eastern Ill.... 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy.. 
Chicago Great Western. 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.. 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific 
Chic., St. Paul, M. & O. 
Colorado & Southern... 
Denver & Rio Grande... 
Dul., 8S. S. & Atlantic .. 
Great Northern 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

Kansas City Southern.. 
Minn. & St. Louis 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 
Missouri Pacific ....... 
Mo., Kan. & Texas 
Northern Pacific 

St. L. & San Francisco.. 
St. L. & Southwestern. . 
San An. & Aransas Pass 
Southern Pacific 

Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific 


Wisconsin Central 


21,630 


4,361 
1,899 
4,343 

926 
1,230 
1,876 
2,611 
7,547 


396,414 


5,378 
5,041 
23,402 
5,389 
5,328 
18,656 
8,335 
26,814 


526,727 


22,724 
10,218 
39,528 
10,091 

9,080 
36,910 
12,210 
55,409 


130,313 32.9 


17,346 322.5 
5,177 102.7 
16,126 68.9 
4,702 87.3 
3,752 70.4 
18,254 97.8 
3,875 46.5 
28,595 106.6 





18,488 


546 
652 
1,891 
582 
725 
1,411 
1,635 
513 
1,396 
1,407 


24,793 


600 
1,038 
1,983 

582 

886 
1,520 
1,746 

523 
1,414 
1,472 
2,298 

829 


98,343 


5,440 
7,838 
15,484 
3,015 
5,549 
19,958 
14,219 
6,743 
43,967 
12,884 
7,944 
5,922 


196,170 


5,428 
13,461 
23,189 

3,232 

4,916 
35,389 
18,890 
10,576 
52,844 
22,910 
18,365 

7,827 


97,827 99.5 

+12 
5,623 
7,705 

217 
*633 
15,431 
4,671 
3,833 
8,877 20.2 
10,026 77.8 
10,421 131.2 
1,905 32.2 


0.2 
of iy 
49.8 

fe 4 
11.4 
77.3 
32.8 
56.8 





7,426 
855 
711 

5,219 

7,546 
930 

6,423 

3,647 

1,557 
762 

1,674 
585 

5,418 

3,996 
510 
833 
597 

1,255 

4,938 

2,218 

5,006 

71,659 

1,258 
687 

7,576 

1,570 

5,428 

2,340 
950 


14,891 


9,350 
970 
948 

7,623 

9,134 
818 

7,187 

7,780 

1,711 

1,858 

2,552 
591 

6,109 

4,377 
558 
827 
799 

2,282 

6,376 

3,072 

5,448 

5,062 

1,452 
724 

9,694 

1,885 

5,645 

2,514 

1,018 


148,963 


27,486 
9,386 
8,206 

40,846 

42,287 
5,782 

35,740 

17,150 

10,253 
2,979 
8,359 
2,697 

21,484 

32,439 
2,238 
5,118 
3,066 
6,631 

25,186 
9,669 

23,138 
5,974 
5,386 
1,553 

29,413 
6,263 

21,826 

13,087 
7,968 


217,027 


46,605 
10,548 
18,700 
57,413 
51,362 
7,438 
42,533 
41,261 
11,887 
9,049 
10,262 
2,847 
38,385 
56,949 
2,968 
7,285 
4,078 
12,795 
36,932 
18,796 
42,320 
26,702 
9,651 
1,630 
42,608 
11,452 
24,970 
23,536 
8,309 


68,064 45.7 


19,119 69.6 
1,162 12.4 
10,494 127.9 
16,567 40.6 
9,075 21.2 
1,656 28.6 
6,793 19.0 
24,111 140.6 
1,634 15.9 
6,070 203.7 
1,903 22.8 
150 (5.5 
16,901 78.7 
24,510 75.6 
730 32.6 
2,167 42.3 
1,012 33.0 
6,164 92.9 
11,746 46.6 
9,127 94.4 
19,182 82.9 
20,728 346.9 
4,265 79.2 
77 «4.9 
13,195 44.9 
5,189 82.8 
3,144 14.4 
10,449 79.9 
341 4.3 





83,574 108,364 


431,610 


679,271 247,661 57.4 





Total all roads. .139,188 175,407 1,106,268 1,669,504 563,236 51.0 


* Decrease. 


+Before consolidation with other companies. 


PE 
1900. 1907. 1900. 


6.8 
3.9 
4.4 


6.0 


19.3 
18.7 
23.4 


ule 
1907. 
98.74 
79.28 
88.56 
90.20 


8.8 66.99 
5.5 94.97 
8.4 81.11 
9.6 85.36 


8.8 82.11 89.19 


1900. 
-126 
.063 
163 
.076 


.098 
-105 
-167 
-098 


-107 


19.5 194.81 193.85 . 
23.7 136.16 145.70 . 
35.2 77.88 75.27 . 


16.7 302.00 274.00 . 


25.4 94.46121.70 . 
28.7 151.00 175.00 . 
23.9 191.40 160.22 . 
28.8 188.08 169.43 . 
17.4 163.00 195.00 . 
32.9 109.54 162.33 . 
40.9 89.42 90.90. 
11.5 51.02 95.24 .... 


24.3 145.73 154.89 . 


5.2 121.90 147.66 . 
5.4 148.86 149.76 . 
9.1 163.00 168.45 . 
10.9 195.63 244.65 . 
7.4 151.00 170.43 . 
19.7 253.41 260.24 . 


4.7 153.32 159.25 


7.3 168.82 165.25 . 


7.9 169.49 183.21 . 


9.0 153.00 153.00 .152 
13.0 108.96 115.85 .... 
11.9 169.30 153.20 . 

5.5 90.12 102.77 . 

5.5 153.51 130.22 . 
23.2 178.00 159.80 . 
10.8 193.50 170.00 .... 
20.2 297.00 224.00 .05 
37.4 77.95 75.32 . 
15.6 111.14 99.95 .056 

8.0 112.64 169.11 . 

9.4 74.46 104.99 . 


14.5 143.63 138.18 . 


5.0 349.19 403.00 . 


10.9 176.16 165.94 . 
19.7 144.70 155.46 . 


.109 
171 


7.5 151.30 144.46 . 
5.6 254.87 250.19 . 


9.1 301.68 271.20 . 
5.9 189.07 180.29 . 
5.3 213.00 219.47 . 
6.9 160.55 144.97 . 
4.9 101.00 151.00 . 


£0 ....< 228.70 
4.8 49.07 


6.3 192.00 254.46 


13.0 213.83 244.84 . 
5.3 152.30 166.67 . 
8.8 304.41 278.34 . 
5.1 108.79 97.38 . 
5.6 194.65 224.70 . 
5.8 236.24 228.57 . 
6.1 298.93 244.74 . 
7.8 309.60 328.80 . 
5.3 182.05 158.10 . 
6.6 196.28 239.58 . 
2.2 162.26 156.88 . 
4.4 307.31 260.04 . 
6.1 231.77 211.66 . 
4.4 305.69 405.00 . 
9.4 216.70 228.01 .07 
8.2 143.16 184.03 .: 


6.2 208.81 213.79 . 


9.5 171.92 177.52 . 


72.40 . 


-087 
-088 
mb i | 
174 
.124 


-110 
-116 
112 
113 
.203 
143 
-114 
105 
.108 
124 
-156 
-089 
.076 
.102 
-059 
.094 
-168 


119 


-120 


1907. 


9 .0058 


108 . 


1900. 1907. 1900. 1907. 1900. 1907 


.0146 .0088 .01440 .01097 
.0079 .0113 .00880 .00947 
.0123 .0146 .01130 .01018 
.0097 .0102 .01451 .01472 


.0112 .0112 .01225 .01134 


.0068 .00412 .00570 
.0097 .00470 .00498 
-0102 .00871 .00840 
-0066 .00343 .00432 
.0085 .00789 .00663 
-0078 .00808 .00765 
-0083 .00559 .00614 
-0087 .00542 .00631 
.0061 .00560 .00624 
-0059 .00540 .00527 
.0087 .00831 .00748 
-0096 .00734 .00678 


-0081 .00622 .00637 


.0068 
.0097 
.0118 


.0113 
.0144 
-0089 
.0106 
-0088 
-0067 
.0114 
.0038 


.0092 


-0152 .01401 .01235 
-0106 .01096 .00853 
.0090 .00758 .00801 
.0076 .0077 .00590 .00620 
.0096 .0090 .00880 .00887 
.0068 .0074 .00430 .00523 
-0136 .0119 .01180 .01118 
.0116 .0124 .00916 .00834 


.0114 .0104 .00906 .00859 


0143 
.0183 
.0090 


.0105 .00757 .00810 
.0122 .0125 .00610 .00590 
.0083 .0073 .00583 .00572 
.0156 .0068 .00870 .00680 
0110 .0083 .00614 .00702 
.0055 .0058 .00505 .00533 
.0070 .0059 .00592 .00641 
.0055 .0062 .00478 .00511 
.0135 .0078 .00590 .00600 
.0052 .0053 .00620 .00630 
.0124 .0113 .00802 .00546 
-0119 .0078 .00718 .00580 


.0102 .0080 .00645 .00625 


-0141 


.0068 .00976 .00957 
.0148 .0076 .00794 .00604 
-0096 .0096 .00483 .00480 
-0106 .0106 .00830 .00904 
.0111 .0063 .00851 .00690 
.0081 .0077 .00720 .00656 
.0106 .0082 .00929 .00855 
.0096 .0086 .00990 .00844 
.0135 .0111 .00971 .00884 
.0115 .0088 .01242 .00942 


.0079 


.0209 
0085 
.0094 
.0084 
.0091 
.0155 
.0109 
.0095 
.0082 
.0104 
.0114 
.0130 
0142 
-0062 
.0093 
0082 


-0120 .01221 .00858 
-0063 .00899 .00684 
-0086 .00651 .00576 
-0071 .00696 .00604 
.6066 .00613 .00636 
.0151 .01212 .00995 
-0096 .00658 .00716 
.0074 .00834 .00715 
-0110 .00840 .01076 
-0077 .00987 .00879 
-0088 .01058 .00889 
-0131 .01110 .01072 
-0095 .01861 .01713 
-0053 .00957 .01105 
-0101 .01030 .00990 
-0037 .01046 .00819 
-0068 .0067 .00558 .00524 
.0139 .0103 .00731 .00693 


-0107 .0087 .00919 .00852 





.0104 .0088 .00829 .00788 


1.02 
0.90 
1.09 
0.67 


0.80 
1.19 
1.43 
0.70 


1.03 


0.92 


1.96 
1.99 
1.36 
1.71 
1.54 
1.79 
1.60 
1.97 
1.72 
1.25 
1.50 
0.53 


1.56 


1.20 
1.95 
1.21 
1.53 
1.29 
1.03 
1.33 
1.37 
1.11 
1.03 
1.17 
1.41 


1.30 


1.02 
1.26 
1.13 
1.33 
1.10 
1.58 1.41 
1.14 1.07 
1.27 1.48 


1.24 


1.23 
1.25 
1.12 
1.25 
1.01 


1.23 


1.86 
2.00 2.11 
1.42 1.34 
1.88 1.01 
1.89 1.23 
1.09 1.13 
1.19 0.94 
1.16 1.22 
2.30 1.31 
0.84 0.83 
1.55 1.85 
1.66 1.14 


1.57 1.28 


1.29 


0.81 
1.87 
1.99 
1.28 
1.29 
1.13 
1.14 
1.08 
1.39 
0.93 
1.09 
1.70 
0.93 
1.45 
1.21 
1.49 
1.45 
1.67 
1.15 
0.98 
1.04 
1.08 
1.17 
0.95 
0.73 
0.91 
0.78 
1.23 
1.91 


1.23 


1.33 


0.71 
1.26 
2.01 
1.17 


0.96 
1.01 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICE ON RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES—1900 AND 1908. 


(NoTE.—Narrow-gage cars excluded. 























Per 
Miles. Freight cent. 
——_— -—equipment.—, _In- of 
New England Roads. 1900. 1908. 1900. 1908. crease. ch’nge. 
Boston & Maine . 1,787 2,288 12,230 23,964 11,7384 95.9 
Central Vermont ...... 513 536 2,006 2,866 860 42.8 
Maine Central ........ 816 931 3,586 7,223 3,637 101.4 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 2,008 2,047 13,116 29,821 16,705 127.4 
| a rr 5,124 5,802 30,938 63,874 32,936 106.5 
Trunk Line Roads. 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... 3,199 3,992 61,708 82,592 20,884 33.8 
Buf., Roch. & Pitts.... 472 568 8,858 15,349 6,491 73.3 
Central of New Jersey. 639 610 15,002 21,247 6,245 41.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 1,476 1,840 17,270 34,252 16,982 98.3 
Delaware & Hudson.... 665 845 13,030 21,235 8,205 62.9 
Del., Lack. & Western... 947 958 27,287 27,211 *76 0.3 
BONG sissies aa-ise ce ahrarer are sie 2,104 2,171 46,225 54,909 8,684 18.8 
Lehigh Valley ........ 1,882 1,446 34,954 42,405 7,451 21.8 
NW CS Fe Ry nau 2,817 3,781 59,180 61,882 2,702 4.5 
Pennsylvania ......... 3,716 3,980 80,385 130,163 49,778 61.9 
BOAIAR acces aware 1,000 1,007 31,824 44,676 12,852 40.4 
Western Maryland 279 543 691 5,949 5,258 760.9 
cs) i ree eee ee 18,696 21,741 396,414 541,870 145,456 36.6 
Southern Classification. 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 1,759 4,407 5,378 24,408 19,030 353.7 
Central of Georgia .. 1,196 1,913 5,041 10,440 5,399 107.1 
Louisville & Nashville... 38,007 4,365 23,402 40,589 17,187 73.4 
Mobile & Ohio......... 876 926 5,389 11,247 5,858 108.7 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis 1,189 1,230 5,328 9,440 4192 %7.2 
Norfolk & Western .... 1,551 1,881 18,656 37,276 18,620 100.0 
Seaboard Air Line. (1901)2,604 2,611 8,335 13,902 5,567 66.8 
SOMIMEPR cnc cc eewes 6,306 7,489 26,814 54,086 27,272 101.7 
DOGANS caine cnereas 18,488 24,822 98,843 201,388 103,045 104.8 
Central Classification. 
Chic., Ind. & Louisville 546 616 5,440 5,563 128 2.3 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton... 652 1,088 7,838 12,704 4,866 62.1 
Cc. C, C: & St. Bouin... 1,891 1,982 15,484 22,670 7,186 46.4 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 582 592 8,015 3.233 28 2 
Lake Erie & Western... 725 886 5,549 4,663 *886 15.9 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.. 1,411° 1,511 19,958 34,549 14.591 73.1 
Michigan Central..... - 1,685 1,746 14,219 18,579 4,360 30.6 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 513 523 6,743 11,877 5,184 76.1 
Pennsylvania Co....... 1,396 1,416 43,967 53,044 9,077 20.6 
P., C., C. & St. Louis... 1,407 1,472 12,884 22,905 10,021 77.7 
Pere Marquette ....... 1,821 2,298 7,944 18,858 10,914 137.4 
VERUQUA. 65 a0 5c e's 0% 727 829 5,922 7,832 1,910 32.2 
WOU cde skcc anes 13,3806 14,909 148,963 216,477 67,514 45.3 
Western Classification, 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. 7,426 9,431 27,486 51,834 24,348 88.6 
Chicago & Alton ...... 855 998 9,386 10,395 1,009 10.8 
Chic. & Eastern Ill.... Tit 957 8,206 19,983 11,777 143.5 
Chicago & Northwestern 5,219 7,632 40,846 57,620 16,774 41.1 
Chic., Burl. & Quiney.. 7,546 9,282 42,287 538,156 10,869 25.7 
Chicago Great Western. 930 818 5,782 7,939 2,157 37.3 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul... 6,423 7,301 35,740 44,086 8,346 33.4 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific 3,647 7,970 17,150 39,581 22,431 130.8 
Chic, St P:, M. & Om:. 1,557 1,730 10,253 12,430 STE 21.2 
Colorado & Southern... 762 1,952 2,979 9,166 6,187 207.7 
Denver & Rio Grande... 1,674 2,499 8,359 11,673 3,314 39.6 
Dul., S. S. & Atlantic... 585 595 2,697 2,813 116 4.3 
Great Northern ....... 5,418 6,637 21,484 42,131 20,647 96.1 
Illinois Central ....... 3,996 4,594 32,489 60,871 28,482 87.7 
Iowa Central .......0; 510 558 2,238 2,924 686 30.6 
Kansas City Southern.. 833 828 5,118 7,148 2,030 39.7 
Minn. & St. Louis...... 597 =1,027 3,066 3,942 876 28.6 
Minn., St. P. & S.S. M. 1,255 2,308 6,631 12,762 6,131 92.5 
Missouri Pacific ....... 4,988 6,479 25,186 41,295 16,109 64.0 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.... 2,218 3,072 9,669 22,417 12,748 181.9 
Northern Pacific ....... 5,006 5,649 23,138 42,171 19,033 82.2 
St. L. & San Francisco. 1,659; 5,064 5,974 29,984 24,010 401.9 
St. L. & Southwestern.. 1,258 1,464 5,386 9,452 4,066 75.5 
San An. & Aransas Pass 687 724 1,553 1,611 58 3.7 
Southern Pacific ..... - 7,576 9,834 29,413 42,677 138,264 11.1 
Texas & Pacific ..... . 1,570 1,885 6,263 11,212 4,949 79.0 
Union Pacific ......... 5,428 5,781 21,826 25,040 8,214 14.7 
Dili | ee eee 2,340 2,514 13,087 22,979 9,892 75.6 
Wisconsin Central . 950 1,023 7,968 7,632 *336 4.2 
ic) a oe ere 83,574 110,606 481,610 706,924 275,314 63.8 





Total*all roads. .139,188 177,880 1,106,268 1,730,533 624,265 56.4 





*Decrease. 


7+Before consolidation with other companies. 


Non-revenue cars excluded. 
























































Freight 
cars Average 

per mile of length of 

y—road—, ,—hau1.—_" 

1900. 1908. 1900. 1908. 1900. 
6.8 10.5 66.99 106.91 .126 
3.9 5.8 94.97 77.56 .063 
4.4 7.8 81.11 81.61 .163 
6.5 14.6 85.36 94.83 .076 
6.0 9.6 82.11 90.23 .107 

19.3 20.7 194.81 197.77 .128 

18.7 27.0 186.16 145.10 .139 

23.4 34.8 77.88 78.84 .153 

21.6 18.6 302.00 274.00 .082 

19.6 25.1 94.46 121.23 .147 

28.8 28.2 151.00 179.50 .... 

21.9 25.3 191.40 168.35 .101 

25.3 29.3 188.08 181.08 .135 
21.1 16.3 163.00 197.00 .... 
21.6 32.7 109.54 167.76 .091 
81.8 44.4 89.42 93.76 .139 

2:5 10.9 51.02 100.86 ..... 

21.2 26.1 145.73 159.52 .093 
8.6 5.5 121.90 142.52 .... 
4.2 5.4 148.86 149.64 .107 
7.7 9.3 163.00 172.87 .096 
6.2 12.1 195.63 229.66 .... 
4.4 7.7151.00 161.00 .113 

12.0 19.8 253.41 267.94 .085 
8.2 5.3 153.32 149.96 .119 
4.2 7.2168.82 154.05 .107 
5.3 9.0 169.49 178.45 .105 
9.9 9.0153.00 146.00 .155 

12:0: 12:2: 108:96 124.09" ....:. 
8.2 11.4 169.30 146.20 .094 
5.2 5.5 90.12 95.99 .140 
7.6 5.0 1538.51 120.40 .137 

14.1 22.9 178.00 173.50 .067 
8.6 10.6 193.50 171.00 .... 

13.1 22.7 297.00 229.00 .059 

$1.5 37.4 77.95 79.93 .177 
9.1 15.6 111.14 118.07 .056 
4.38 8.2112.64 169.01 .... 
8.1 9.4 74.46 99.78 .121 

11.2 14.2 143.63 146.92 .112 
8.7 5.5 349.19 392.24 .073 

10.9 10.4 176.16 151.85 .1385 

11.5 20.9 144.70 156.19 .132 
7.8 7.6151.30 158.07 .108 
5.6 5.7 254.87 240.82 .... 
6.2 9.7 301.68 267.71 .087 
5.6 6.0189.07 190.17 .093 
4.7 4.9 213.00 221.40 .094 
6.6 7.2 160.55 140.17 .149 
3.9 4.7101.00 132.00 .108 
49 4.0 «.s.5 BBCO2 228 
46 4.7 49.07 61.40.... 
3.9 6.3 192.00 268.00 .104 
8.1 13.2 213.83 241.09 .092 
4.4 5.2 152.30 175.65 .099 
6.1 8.6 304.41 278.64 .118 
5.1 3.8 108.79 105.25 .196 
5.38 5.5 194.65 213.65 .129 
5.1 6.4 236.24 218.59 .102 
4.4 7.3 298.93 236.57 .073 
4.6 7.4 309.60 325.60 .105 
3.6 5.9 182.05 154.80 .093 
4.3 6.5 196.28 240.82 .127 
2.8 2.2 162.26160.80 .113 
3.9 4.3 307.31 270.53 .096 
3.9 5.9 231.77 185.06 .079 
4.0 4.3 305.69 402.77 .080 
5.6 9.1 216.70 225.23 .071 
8.4 7.5 148.16 179.382 .202 
d.1 6.4 208.81 210.74 .109 
79 9.7171.92178.11 .106 


Company freight included.) 


Freight cars 


Per 1,000 
freight-car 
---miles.-+ 
1908. 


119 
112 
163 
.156 


-138 


114 
217 
.165 
.135 
-156 
144 
-139 
-084 
127 
160 
-136 


131 


-155 


192 
154 


-067 
-092 
158 





124 


————\ 
Per 1,000 


Rate, 


rev’nue-ton per ton-mile, 
---miles---, -~dollars.— -—earn’gs— 


1900. 1908. 1900. 

.0146 .0111 .01440 
.0079 .0119 .00880 
.0123 .0150 .01130 
.0097 .0167 .01451 


.0112 .0137 .01225 





.0068 .0084 .00412 
.0097 .0118 .00470 
0118 .0102 .00871 
.0058 .0076 .00343 
.0113 .0099 .00789 
.0144 .0088 .00808 
0089 .0097 .00559 
.0106 .0088 .00542 
.0088 .0069 .00560 
.0067 .0077 .00540 
-0114 .0101 .00831 
0038 .0085 .00734 


.0092 .0090 .00622 


.0143 .0170 .01401 
.0183 .0123 .01096 


2 .0090 .0101 .00758 


.0076 .0099 .00590 
.0096 .0111 .00880 
.0068 .0075 .00430 
.0136 .0148 .01180 
.0116 .0155 .00916 


.0114 .0123 .00906 


-0141 .0135 .00757 
.0122 .0136 .00610 
.0083 .0079 .00583 
.0156 .0092 .00870 
.0110 .0092 .00614 
.0055 .0068 .00505 
.0070 .0068 .00592 
.0055 .0071 .00478 
.0135 .0113 .00590 
.0052 .0071 .00620 
.0124 .0117 .00802 
-0119 .0100 .00718 


2 .0095 .00645 
0079 .0065 .00976 
.0148 .0076 .00794 
.0096 .0105 .00483 
.0106 .0119 .00830 
.0111 .0068 .00851 
.0081 .0094 .00720 
.0106 .0077 .00929 
-0096 .0087 .00990 
-0135 .0134 .00971 
-0115 .0093 .01242 
prererrer|| . eeee 
.0209 .0155 .01221 
0085 .0070 .00899 
.0094 .0084 .00651 
.0084 .0069 .00696 
.0091 .0069 .00613 
.0155 .0145 .01212 
.0109 .0118 .00658 
.0095 .0090 .00834 
.0082 .0147 .00840 
-0104 .0082 .00987 
.0114 .0106 .01058 
.0130 .0133 .01110 
.0142 .0098 .01861 
.0062 .0054 .00957 
.0093 .0122 .01030 
.0082 .0040 .01046 
.0068 .0072 .00558 
.0139 .0096 .00731 


.0107 .0096 .00919 


1908. 
.01045 
.00960 
.01062 
.01414 


.01120 


.00569 
-00493 
.00845 
.00432 
.00710 
00785 
.00600 
.006380 
.00643 
.00569 
00726 
00655 


006388 


-01235 
01082 
.00779 
-00631 
.00890 
-00481 
-01124 
00979 


.00900 


.00822 
.00624 
-00568 
.00730 
.00738 
00525 
-00627 
-00526 
-00610 
.00640 
.00602 
.00690 


.00642 


.00949 
-00610 
-00470 
-00870 
-00800 
-00645 
.00811 
.00940 
-00893 


-01034 


-01330 
-00987 
.00780 
.00586 
00592 
00723 
-01063 
-00814 
.00685 
-01010 
-00900 
.00970 
-01010 
.01472 
.01907 
.01030 
00826 
.00573 
.00672 
-00867 


Fr’t cars 


per $1,000 


freight 


1.02 
0.90 
1.09 
0.67 


0.92 


1.96 
1.99 
1.36 
re 
1.54 
1.79 
1.60 
be | 
0 


3 


1 
1 
1 
( 


_ 
co 
oO 


00 
.42 
88 
.89 
09 
19 
16 
2.30 
0.84 
1.35 
1.66 


1.57 


le 


0.81 
1.87 
1.99 
1.28 
1.29 
1.13 
1.14 
1.08 
1.39 
0.93 
1.09 
1.70 
0.93 
1.45 
EZ 
1.49 
1.45 
1.67 
1.15 
0.98 
1.04 
1.08 
1.17 
0.95 
0.73 
0.91 
0.78 
1.23 
1.91 

1.23 


-130 .0104 .0100 .00829 .00803 1.33 


1900. 1908 


1.07 
1.23 
1.42 
1.18 


1.2% 


1.30 


1.47 





1.64 
2.27 
1.44 
1.25 
1.33 
1.33 
1.09 
1.50 
1.81 
1.07 
2.09 
1.41 





0.84 
1.36 


1.37 


1.43 
1.23 


1.34 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICE ON RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES—1907 AND 1908. 
(Nore.—Narrow-gage cars excluded. Non-revenue cars excluded. Company freight included.) 
Freight -—F reight cars——, Fr’t cars 
Per cars Average Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Rate, per $1,000 
Miles. Freight cent. per mile of length of freight-car rev’nue-ton perton-mile, freight 


———_-—— -— equipment.—_, In- of ,—road—, —haul.—, --miles.-5 —--miles--> dollars. -—earn’gs—~ 
New England Roads. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. crease. ch’nge. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908 


Boston & Maine 2,288 2,288 20,376 23,964 3,588 17.6 8.8 10.5 98.74106.91 .098 .119 .0088 .0111 .01097 .01045 0.80 1.07 
Central Vermont 536 536 2,983 2,866 *117 «3.9 5.5 5.3 79.28 77.56 .105 .112 .0113 .0119 .00947 .00960 1.19 1.23 
Maine Central 845 931 7,174 7,223 49 90.7 8.4 7.8 88.56 81.61 .167 .163 0146 .0150 .01018 .01062 1.43 1.42 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 2,060 2,047 19,776 29,821 10,045 50.8 9.6 14.6 90.20 94.83 .098 .156 .0102 .0167 .01472 .01414 0.70 1.18 


— a cs — oo = — ED NN NSD = ——ae 


5,802 50,309 63,874 13,565 26.9 : 9.6 89.19 90.23 . : .0112 .0137 .01134 .01120 1.03 1.23 


Trunk Line Roads. 

Saltimore & Ohio 4,006 3,992 78,073 82,592 4,519 5.8 5 20.7 193.85 197.77 . : .0068 .0084 .00570 .00569 1.20 1.48 
Buf., Roch. & Pitts.... 569 568 13,508 15,349 1,841 138.6 3.7 27.0 145.70 145.10 . B .0097 .0118 .00498 .00493 1.95 2.40 
Central of New Jersey.. 610 610 21,537 21,247 *290 1.3 2 84.8 75.27 78.84 . .165 .0102 .0102 .00840 .00845 1.21 1.22 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 1,827 1,840 30,535 34,252 3,717 12.2 .7 18.6 274.00 274.00 .119 .135 .0066 .0076 .00432 .00432 1.58 1.75 
Delaware & Hudson ... 845 845 21,458 21,235 6228 10 254 25:1121.70 121-338 151 . .0085 .0099 .00663 .00710 1.29 1.39 
Del., Lack. & Western... 958 958 27,441 4 foe + Be | *230 0.8 A 28.2 175.00 179.50 .109 .... .0078 .0088 .00765 .00785 1.08 1.11 
Erie 2,1: aa bg | 51,514 54,909 3,395 6.6 3.9 25.3 160.22 168.35 .115 . 0083 .0097 .00614 .00600 1. 1.62 
Lehigh Valley ; 1,446 41,431 42,405 974 2.4 8 29.3 169.43 181.08 . .139 .0087 .0088 .00631 .00630 1. 1.40 
Ne a ee ee Bcc wsee (B72 “B7e6L 66,012 61,882 *4,130 6.2 .4 16.3195.00 197.00 . 084 .0061 .0069 .00624 .00643 1. 1.21 
Pennsylvania 3,903 3,980 128,024 130,163 2,139 1.7 32.7 162.33 167.76 .102 .127 .0059 .0077 .00527 .00569 1. 1.83 
Reading 1,000 1,007 40,970 44,676 | 3,706 9.0 .0 44.4 90.90 93.76 . .160 .0087 .0101 .00748 .00726 1. 1.39 
Western Maryland .... 540 543 6,224 5,949 *275 = 4.4 -5 10.9 95.24 109.86 .099 . .0096 .0085 .006TS .00655 F 1.30 





Total .<sssesscoses 21680 2,741 626,727 541,070 15,143 29 60 26.1 154.89 159.52 .1% : -0081 .0090 .00637 .006388 1.30 1.47 
Southern Classification. 
Atlantic Coast Line ... 4,361 4,407 22,724 24,408 1,684 
Central of Georgia .... 1,899 1,913 10,218 10,440 222 5.4 149.76 149.64 .1¢ -152 .0106 .0123 .00853 .01082 
Louisville & Nashville.. 4,343 4,365 39,528 40,589 1,061 9.3 168.45 172.87 ; .0090 .0101 .00801 .00779 
Mobile & Ohio 926 926 10,091 11,247 1,156 : 9 12.1 244.65 229.66 ‘ 0077 .0099 .00620 .00631 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis 1,230 1,230 9,080 9,440 360 i : 7.7 170.43 161.00 ; .0090 .0111 .0OS87 .00890 
Norfolk & Western .... 1,876 1,881 36,910 37,276 366 . .7 19.8 260.24 267.94 125 .0074 .0075 .00523 .00481 
Seaboard Air Line : 2,611 12,210 13,902 1,692 ‘ A 5.3 159.25 149.96 .1: ‘ -0119 .0148 .01118 .01124 
Southern 7,547 7,489 55,409 54,086 *1,323 2. . 7.2 165.25 154.05 . : .0124 .0155 .00834 00979 


5.5 147.66 142.52 : -0152 .0170 .01235 .01235 1. 1.38 


Nwon 
Aah 





Total 24,793 24,822 196,170 201,388 5,218 : : 9.0 1838.21 178.45 . .164 .0104 .0123 .00859 .00900 
Central Classification. 

Chic., Ind. & Louisville. 600 616 5,428 5,563 1350 2.8 i 9.0 153.00 146.00 -155 .0105 .0135 .00810 .00822 
Cin., Ham. & Dayton... 1,038 1,038 13,461 12,704 *757 : .O 12.2 115.85 114.19 ; .0125 .0136 .00590 .00624 
c., c., C. & St. Louis... 1,983 1,982 23,189 22,670 *519 Fe 9 11.4 153.20 146.20 : .0073 .0079 .00572 .00568 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 582 592 3,232 3,233 1 i 2 5.5 102.77 95.99 . Z .0068 .0092 .00680 .00730 
Lake Erie & Western... SSG S86 4,916 4,663 *253.—SC*.. 5. 5.0 130.22 120.40 . : .0083 .0092 .00702 .00738 
Lake Shore & Mich. So. 1,520 1,511 35,389 34,549 *840 , .2 22.9 159.80 173.50 . F -0058 .0068 .00533 .00525 
Michigan Central ...... 1.746 1,746 18,890 18,579 *311 J .8 10.6 170.00 171.00 é .0059 .0068 .00641 .00627 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 523 523 10,576 11,877 1,301 : .2 22.7 224.00 229.00 . J -0062 .0071 .00511 .00526 
Pennsylvania Co 1,414 1,416 52,844 53,044 200 ; 4 37.4 75.32 79.93 : .0078 .01138 .00600 .00610 
Pc. & & St idouks.... 1472 -i8%2 22,910 22,905 *5 R 5.6 15.6 99.95 118.07 3 .0053 .0071 .00630 .00640 
Pere Marquette 2,298 2,298 18,365 18,858 493 ; 3. 8.2 169.11 169.01 .1i ‘ -0118 .0117 .00546 .00602 
Vandalia 32 829 7,832 5 : : 9.4104.99 99.78 . .132 .0078 .0100 .00580 .00690 





Total. ; 14,909 217,027 216,477 *550 ; .5 14.2 138.18 146.92 -0080 .0095 .00625 .00642 
Western Classification. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. 9,350 9,431 3 51,834 5,229 e 5. 5.5 403.00 392.24 -0068 .0065 .00957 .00949 
Chicago & Alton 970 998 3 10,395 *153 5 9 10.4 165.94 151.85 . .0076 .0076 .00604 .00610 
Chic. & Eastern Ill..... 948 957 7 19,983 1,283 ; -7 20.9 155.46 156.19 . -0096 .0105 .00480 .00470 
Chicago & Northwestern 7,623 7,632 57 57,620 207 . t 7.6 144.46 158.07 . .0106 .0119 .00904 .00870 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy... 9,134 9,282 5 2 53,156 1,794 ‘ 5. 5.7 250.19 240.82 J .0063 .0068 .00690 .00800 
Chicago Great Western. 818 8 7,939 501 : R 9.7 271.20 267.71 . -105 .0077 .0094 .00656 .00645 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.. 7,301 2,5 44,086 1,553 , J 6.0 180.29 190.17 . E -0082 .0077 .00855 .00811 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific 7,970 2 39,581 *1,680 ; 5. 4.9 219.47 221.40 . : -0086 .0087 .00844 .00940 
Chic., St. P., M. & Om.. 1,730 7 12,430 543 s : 7.2 144.97 140.17 . .0111 .0134 .00S884 .00893 
Colorado & Southern ... 1,952 9,166 117 ; 4.7 151.00 132.00 .0088 .0093 .00942 .01034 
Denver & Rio Grande... 2,499 26% 11,673 1,411 4.7 128.70 117.02 -0091 .0108 .01345 .01330 
Duluth, S. 8. & Atlantic 595 7 2,813 *34 f 4.7 72.40 61.40 -++ .0120 .0155 .00858 .00987 
Great Northern 6,637 ,38% 42,131 3,746 . . 6.3 254.46 268.00 = .0063 .0070 .00684 .00780 
Illinois Central 4,594 60,871 3,922 .0 13.2 244.84 241.09 . : -0086 .0084 .00576 .00586 
Iowa Central 558 2,924 *44 ‘ 5.2 166.67 175.65 . ; .0071 .0069 .00604 .00592 
Kansas City Southern.. 828 285 7,148 *137 e r 8.6 278.34 278.64 . : .0066 .0069 .00636 .00723 
Minn. & St. Louis...... 1,027 7 3,942 *136 03. 3.8 97.88 105.25 192 .0151 .0145 .00995 .01063 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M.. 2,308 2,795 12,762 *33 E r 5.5 224.70 213.65 . .154 .0096 .0118 .00716 .00814 
Missouri Pacifiec........ 6,479 36,932 41,295 4,363 3 3. 6.4 228.57 218.59 . -0074 .0090 .00715 .00685 
Mo., Kan. & Texas .... 3,072 796 22,417 3,621 .3 244.74 236.57 .105 .1386 .0110 .0147 .01076 .01010 
Northern Pacific 5,649 2,32 42,171 *149 .4 328.80 325.60 . .125 .0077 .0082 .00879 .00900 
St. L. & San Francisco.. 5,064 26,702 29,984 3,282 .9 158.10 154.80 .140 .0088 .0106 .00889 .00970 
St. L. & Southwestern... 1,464 65 9,452 *199 5 239.58 240.82 .149 .0131 .0133 .01072 .01010 
San An. & Aransas Pass 724 724 : 1,611 *19 .2 156.88 160.80 -093 .0095 .0098 .01713 .01472 
Southern Pacific 9,694 9,834 2 3 42,677 69 .3 260.04 270.53 O77 .0053 .0054 .01105 .01097 
Texas & Pacific 1,885 1,885 5: 12,212 *240 ; -9 211.66 185.06 .102 .114 .0101 .0122 .00990 .01030 
Union Pacific 5,645 5,781 24,97 25,040 70 «620.3 : 4.3 405.00 402.77 .067 .0037 .0040 .00819 .00826 
Wabash 2,514 2,514 23,536 22,979 *557 2.4 9.1 228.01 225.23 -092 .0067 .0072 .00524 .00573 
Wisconsin Central ..... 1,018 1,023 7,632 *677 = 8.1 od 7.5 184.03 179.32 -158 .0103 .0096 .00693 .00672 
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Total 108,364 110,606 679,271 706,924 27,653 4.1 2 6.4 213.79 210.74 . -124 .0087 .0096 .00852 .00867 





Total all roads. .175,407 177,880 1,669,504 1,730,533 61,029 3.7 5 9.7177.52 178.11 . -130 .0088 .0100 .00788 .00803 


*Decrease. 
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RAILWAY RATE MAKING IN PRACTICE. 





BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE INTRICACY OF FREIGHT RATE ADJUSTMENT (CONT'D). 

No: only must rates of all sorts be delicately adjusted to 
suit the immediate exigencies of trade; they must be con- 
stantly modified in order to keep pace with its ever changing 
conditions. This is peculiarly true of a rapidly growing 
country like the United States. An admirabie instance is 
afforded by the complaint of the Lincoln Commercial Club 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission.* Lincoln, 
Nebraska, lies about 55 miles southwest of Omaha. Originally 
all its supplies came from the East, as both cities were for 
a time out-posts of civilization. The coal supply came from 
Iowa and Illinois and the salt from Michigan. On these 
and most other commodities the rates to Lincoln were made 
up of a through rate from the East to the Missouri river 
plus the local rate on to destination. The city of Lincoln 
thus paid considerably more than Omaha for all of its supplies. 
Gradually conditions have changed until in 1907 it appeared 
that over half the soft coal consumed in Lincoln was brought 
from Kansas and Missouri; four-fifths of the lumber from 
the South and nearly all the rest from the Pacific coast; 
glass and salt from the gas belt and salt beds of Kansas and 
a great deal of beet sugar from the western fields. For a 
large proportion of these and other supplies, Lincoln was 
actually as near or nearer the point of production than Omaha, 
and yet the difficulties of effecting an adjustment between 
rival carriers had prevented any modification of rates corre- 
sponding to these changes in economic conditions. On every 
one of these commodities the rate to Lincoln remained steadily 
higher than to Omaha, regardless of the source of supply. 
Unanimous consent was necessary for readjustment. So long 
as any single road refused assent, a general rate disturbance 
might be precipated by any independent action. The benefi- 
cent effect of the exercise of governmental authority, power- 
ful enough over all interested parties to compel acquiescence, 
has ‘been clearly apparent in affording relief. A similar in- 
stance in the state of Wisconsin is afforded by the compulsory 
readjustment of the freight rate on wood pulp, lumber and 
sawed logs. On investigation it appeared that despite a very 
much lower commercial value for the raw material used in 
paper manufacture, the rates on pulp wood were more than 
double those on logs to be sawed up for lumber. It appeared. 
moreover, that this apparent anomaly was due not so much 
to high rates on the pulp wood as to very low rates on sawed 
logs. This latter rate for many years had been fixed at a 
very low figure because originally the bulk of such logs, cut 
in the river bottoms, was floated down stream to mills along 
the Mississippi river. Competition with lumber raft rates 
originally determined the charges on lumber by rail. The paper 
industry did not begin until these conditions of water com- 
petition had quite disappeared. Gradually with the progress 
of deforestation all the timber is now found on the uplands 
far from navigable water courses; so that the rates to-day 
are not at all influenced by competitive rates on the lumber 
rafts down river. Nevertheless the old tariffs on lumber re- 
mained in force despite the changed conditions, while the 
new rates on pulp wood were fixed independently of any rates 
by water. It was only after careful investigation that the in- 
justice to the paper manufacturers from the disparity in 
charges appeared. Here again it was the rigidity and inter- 
locked complexity of adjustment which placed it in the power 
of one road to block change of any sort.t The compulsory 





*No. 1102, decided April 6, 1908. 

+Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 1908. 

The diverse interests to be reconciled must also include the lum- 
bering centers once ‘next the stump,” but now placed at a relative 
disadvantage. The Eau Claire lumber case [reprinted in Railway 


Problems, pp. 203-233] should be read in this connection. 
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exercise of governmental authority cut the Gordian knot with 
the result that substantial justice now obtains. 

From the preceding statements it will be observed that 
carriers have another important commercial function beside 
that of equalizing industrial conditions. They also act in a 
protective or insurance capacity to the merchant or manufac: 
turer. The policy of “keeping everyone in business” implies 
not only variety but variability of conditions. Capital is 
proverbially timid. It will not venture into a new and un: 
certain enterprise unless either profits are immediate and high; 
or, if moderate, likely to endure. In any event some guarantee 
of permanence is required. This guarantee the carrier is oiten 
able to offer. It may assume the obligation of protecting its 
clients; that is of saving them harmless against the intrusion 
or irruption of hurtful competition. It thus exercises in a cer- 
tain sense the function of an insurance company, bui with this 
important difference: that while it has the strongest interest 
in protecting its established industries against ruinous com- 
petition from abroad, it may desire to share in some degree 
in their development and prosperity by way of reward. In 
this latter sense the relation of the carrier to its clients par- 
takes of a profit-sharing arrangement. One of the broadest 
issues hetween American railways and the public at the present 
time is precisely this: whether the carriers are to share in 
business profits; or merely, in addition to furnishing trans- 
portation, are to collect a fixed fee for a service in the nature 
of industria] insurance. That it lies in their way to furnish 
such protection under modern economic practice is an indis- 
putable fact. 

This nice question is almost daily pressing for solution at 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It arises 
every time an increase of freight rates occurs. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Pacific coast lumber cases of 1908. The dissenting 
opinions of the commission show how debatable the proposi- 
tion is.* Up to about 1893 the lumber interests of the Pacific 
coast were quite undeveloped and entirely dependent upon 
water transportation for reaching markets. At this time low 
rates of 40 to 60 cents per hundred pounds on forest products 
to markets in the middle west were introduced, partly to 
build up the industry and partly to create a back loading for 
the preponderantly west-bound tonnage of all transcontinental 
lines. Under these rates the business has enormously de- 
veloped until on the Northern Pacific road in 1906 the ship- 
ments of lumber east-bound amounted to one-third of its entire 
traffic both ways, and yielded nearly one-fifth of its freight 
revenue. So greatly had this traffic expanded that it aided, 
if not actually produced, a reversal of the direction of trans- 
continental empties. Practically all these roads now have an 
excess of tonnage to the cast whereas ten years ago much 
the larger volume of freight was moving westward. Meantime 
the lumbermen under the stimulus of these rates, together with 
the phenomenal rise in the price of lumber, had been wonder- 
fully prosperous. The price of logs had risen since 1893 
from about $2.50 per 1,000 ft. to $13.50 in 1906; partly in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary demand consequent on the 
Valparaiso and San Francisco earthquakes. The mills had 
moved in from the rivers and the coast, and had become 
absolutely dependent upon rail transportation for reaching 
markets. At this stage, and most unfortunately in November, 
1907, just at a time of industrial panic, the carriers raised 
their rates by about ten cents per 100 Ibs. The market price 
of logs had already dropped from $13.50 per thousand by ap- 
proximately one-third. These two causes, commercial de- 
pression and the increased freight rate, brought about a com- 
plete collapse in the industry. And the increased freight 
rates were contested hefore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the hope that, as in the southern field the rate increases 
from Georgia points had been annulled, these might also be 
found unreasonable. The broad question concerns the obliga- 
tion of carriers once having brought about an investment of 


~ *I, C. C. Reports, Nos. 1327, 1329, 1335, 1348, decided in 1908. 
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capital of the industry to continue to give the same rates 
as those under which the ventures had been undertaken, due 
regard being had, of course, to such changes in costs of ser- 
vice as might have ensued. The lumbermen demand that all 
the increment of profit due to prosperous development shall 
remain unto them; in other words, that the carriers’ share of 
the increased values shall remain fixed. On the other hand, 
the railways defend their increases, partly upon the ground 
of increasing expenses of operation, and partly upon the 
broader ground that the freight rate being proportioned to 
the price of the product, should rise in harmony with it. 
Upon’ this question the commission is divided, the majority 
holding in favor of annulling the increase, while the chairman 
and one other member decided that the increase was justi- 
fiable. 

Elasticity and quick adaptation to the exigencies of business 
are peculiarities of American railway operation. Our railway 
managers have always been most progressive in seeking, in 
and out of season, to develop new territory and build up 
traffic. The strongest contrast between Europe and the United 
States lies in this fact. European railways more often take 
business as they find it. Our railways make it. Much of this 
business is made possible only by special rates adapted to the 
case in hand. Tnese need not be secret or discriminating, as 
has already been observed. For although offered with reference 
to particular cases, they may be open to all comers. The 
economic justification lies in the fact that the railway can 
afford to make a low rate, leaving a bare margin of profit above 
the extra cost of adding this traffic to that which is already 
in motion. Such rates cannot exceed a definite figure based 
upon what the traffic will bear. A higher rate than this 
would kill the business. Something is contributed toward 
fixed charges by the new traffic, so far as the railway is con- 
cerned; and at the same time the shipper on his part is enabled 
to enlarge his operations. Yet such a scale of rates if applied 
to’ the whole traffic of the railway might be ruinous in the ex- 
treme. The domestic shipper of wheat may conceivably be 
helped rather than injured by a special rate on grain for 
Liverpool without which the railway would lose the business 
entirely. To transport California fruit for a mere fraction 
of the rate per ton mile which is laid upon other traffic may 
actually enable those other goods to be carried more cheaply 
than before. Of course, if the other traffic be directly competii- 
tive, as for instance in this case, oranges from Florida, that 
is an entirely different matter. Railway representatives right- 
fully insist upon these special rates to develop new business 
as a boon to the commercial world. They contrast them with 
the hard and fast schedules of European railways. They 
allege that such elasticity loosens the joints of competition, 
“keeps everyone in business,” equalizes prices over large 
areas and is in fact the life of trade. One of the stock objec- 
tions to railway regulation is that it may lessen this elasticity, 
“substitute mile posts for brains’ and produce stagnation in 
place of activity. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a certain rigidity of rate 
schedules is a natural consequence of the very delicacy with 
which individual rates are adjusted to meet the demands of 
trade. Each road is jealously and aggressively alert to pro‘ect 
its own constituency regardless of the rights of others. No 
single traffic manager is free to grant reductions of rates, even 
when considered to be just, by reason of the opposition of com- 
peting lines. The consent of every one of these interests is 
necessary in order to insure stability, and the penalty for act- 
ing independently may be a rate war, disastrously affecting re- 
lations with connecting lines. Thus, for example, in the South 
the Southern Railway for some time was willing to concede 
as a measure of justice a reduction of rates on cotton from 
Mississippi river points to the mills in North and South 
Carolina.* The growth of the textile industry had resulted 


*Arbitration of cotton rates etc., Nov. 15 and 16, 1900; pamphlet ar- 
guments of Southern vs. Illinois Central Railways. . 
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in a demand for cotton far exceeding the production of the 
Carolinas. At the same time the increasing attention devoted 
to manufacturing of a higher grade had forced the manufac- 
turers to draw upon the long-staple supplies of the Mississippi 
bottom lands. The Piedmont cotton was too short in fiber for 
the finer sorts of goods. The Carolina mills were, however, 
compelled to pay a higher rate upon cotton from such points 
as Memphis than was paid for the long haul up to New Eng- 
land. Thus, for instance, as late as 1900 rates were 59 cents 
to South Carolina, while they were only 5514 cents per hundred 
pounds from the same points to New England mills. This 
was obviously unjust. But the Southern Railway alone, in- 
terested: in the welfare of its Carolina clients, was powerless 
to act without the consent of its competitors operating from 
Memphis west of the Alleghanies. These latter lines having 
no interest in the southern mills and a unity of interest in the 
long haul traversed to New England, sought to prevent an 
equalization of the differences. Controlling rates also on 
cotton for export to various sea-ports they were for a long 
time able to prevent a change. On the other hand, in the 
same territory the railways operating south from Cincinnati 
and Louisville desired to reduce rates on manufactured prod- 
ucts from the central west.* These were the very lines which 
in the former instance prevented the reduction of cotton 
rates on the Southern Railway to Carolina points by threats 
to meet such reductions by cutting their own rates on cotton 
going north through the Ohio gateways. Yet a reduction of 
their rates on manufactures for building up western trade 
threatened the business of the Southern Railway, which had 
been mainly interested in the traffic from Atlanta seaboard 
points. It may readily be seen that this situation, extend- 
ing to practically every important point, ‘jacked up” all these 
rates, not because of their inherent reasonableness and not 
even ‘because the railways independently acknowledged them 
to be just, but simply and solely because any disturbance of 
this house of cards might lead to a general downfall of the 
whole system. 
(To be continued.) 





DETAILS OF ARTICULATED MALLET COMPOUND LO- 
COMOTIVE FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

In addition to the detail engravings of the large Mallet loco- 
motive, built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the 
Southern Pacific (Railroad Age Gazette, April 30), a few 
additional ones are presented herewith. 

Attention has been cailed to the change in the valves 
from those of the Great Northern locomotives. The Southern 
Pacific Mallets are fitted with piston valves. The valve cham- 
bers of both the high and the low-pressure cylinders are fitted 
with the Sheedy .relief or by-pass valve. A passage connecting 
the two ends of the cylinder is closed by valves that shut 
under steam pressure when the throttle is open, but are opened 
by springs when the throttle is closed. When open, the pas- 
sage permits the contained air to be churned back and forth 
between the two ends of the cylinder, while the engine is 
drifting with no danger of drawing in gases from the smoke- 
box or receiver. Both valve chambers are fitted with the 
usual cast-iron bushings, having ports 1% in. wide for each 
cylinder, that discharge into the cored cylinder posts, which 
are 1% in. wide for the high and 2 in. wide for the low-pres- 
sure cylinder. It will be noticed, too, that the valve chamber 
has the same diameter, 15 in., for each cylinder. 

Owing to the difference between the front and back frames, 
the method of cylinder fastening differs. At the rear end the 
frames are of the double bar type, extending the whole length, 
and the high-pressure cylinders are fastened by 1% in. bolts 
driven both horizontally and vertically through both rails 





*This was the gist of the complaint in the maximum freight rate 
cases; reprinted in Ripley, Railway Problems, pp. 145-190. 
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and staggered. At the front the bar frame ends at the cylin- 
ders and the forward portion is a steel casting with a heavy 
slab section at the point of cylinder attachment. This con- 
struction was probably necessitated by the large diameter of 
the base, which is 40 in. and comes within 5% in. of the 
face of the frame. As it is, each cylinder is held by 22 bolts, 
114 in. in diameter and arranged to drive through the flanges 





















































































of the casting and the slab portion of the frame. The weight 
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High and Low Pressure Cylinders; Mallet Articulated Compound for the Southern 


is carried by a lip bearing on the top of the frame, and the end 
thrust by the usual keys and wedges. Both cylinders are 
stiffened by ribs about the barrel. 

At the high-pressure cylinders, the saddle has the usual bear- 
ing for the boiler (illustrated April 30). As the low-pressure 
cylinders are free to move laterally with the forward truck, 
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the saddle has no connection with the smoke-box and is of a 
somewhat simpler construction. The illustration of this 
saddle, when taken in connection with that of the steam pipe 
to the low-pressure cylinder on page 936 of the issue of April 
30, gave an idea of the path of the steam to the cylinder. It 
is delivered by the steam pipe to the opening A in the saddle 
and discharged at B on either side, whence it is led by the 
elbow pipe (shown on page 936, April 30) to the low-pressure 
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cylinder at B. The method of taking the exhaust to the 
smoke-box has already been described. 

The saddle also serves as a means of stiffening the con- 
nection between the front and rear sections of the frame, 
and for this purpose has a slab projection extending to the 
rear through which there are 20 bolts of 1% in. diameter 
to serve as frame fasteners in addi- 
tion to those used in connection 
with the cylinder. 

As in the case of the Great North- 
ern locomotives, the McCarroll air 
reversing gear igs used. Since the 
ordinary hand reverse lever has 
been discarded, and entire depend- 
ence is placed upon this mechanism 
for the work of reversing, it is evi- 
dent that it is necessary to have an 
air pressure upon the engine when 
the gear is to be moved. The latest 
design of the mechanism is shown 
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pipe reach rod. The power is applied to a 9-in. piston in the 
cylinder, whose piston rod is keyed directly to the main reach 
rod. The operation is exceedingly simple and efficient. The 
valve is of the piston type, with 1-32-in. inside and %-in. out- 
side lap, and designed for an inside admission and has its 
stem directly connected to a rocking lever A. The lever A is 
pivoted by means of a slotted hole to the crosshead arm. 
The operation is as follows: 

When the reverse lever is moved to the forward position it 
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cylinder saddle. When the reversing mechanism is in the cen- 
tral position, this universal joint is directly over the pin con- 
necting the front and rear frames, so that even when at the 
extreme front or back limits of its throw, the lengthening 
or shortening of the reach rod due to angularity will be so 
small as to be a negligible quantity, not great enough to cause 
any disturbance in the working of the valves. 

The oil that is used on these locomotives is rather heavy 
and has to be warmed before delivery to the burners. This is 
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McCarroll Air Reversing Gear; Mallet Articulated Compound for the Southern Pacific. 


draws back the lower arm, and with it, also, the upper end of 
the rocking lever A and the value of the reversing mechanism. 
As the valve is of the inside admission type, this movement 
admits air to the back end of the cylinder and pushes the 
piston to the front. As the piston moves out and the reverse 
lever is latched at a notch corresponding to the desired point 
of cut-off, the rocking lever A is turned about the upper con- 
nection and carries the valve stem with it, thus moving the 
valve also to the front and closing the port. When this has 
been done, the piston is air locked by a pressure on each side 
of it. Should it so happen that through leakage or for any 
other reason the pressure upon one side of the piston is re- 
duced, and there should be a movement in that direction be- 
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Universal Joint in Forward Reach Rod. 


cause of the pressure on the other place, the valve would also 
be moved in the same way and, by opening the corresponding 
port, admit air against the direction of movement and thus 
push the piston back to where the valve is held in its central 
position, thus maintaining the cut-off at the point at which 
it is set by the reverse lever. 

For transmitting the motion on from the rear to the front 
frames and, at the same time, to compensate for the angularity 
existing between the two when the engine is on a curve, a 
universal joint is put in the forward reach rod. This joint 
consists of two sets of trunions at right angles to each other, 
carried by a crosshead moving in guides in the high-pressure 


accomplished by means of the steam heater shown. It con- 
sists simply of a 3-in. pipe about 7 ft. long, into which steam 
is admitted. It is capped at each end for the admission of a 
1%4-in. pipe through which the oil flows, and which is there 
heated by the surrounding steam. 

These are the principal features of the engines. The pro- 
pelling and running gear mechanisms correspond, in general, 
with standard practice. There is a difference between the 
high and low-pressure pistons in that the former are of the 
ordinary box type, with a follower, while the low-pressure are 


Steam Heater for Fuel Oil. 


of the Z pattern and are solid steel castings with snap rings. 
It is noticeable, too, that, in spite of the large diameter of 
the cylinders, especially that of the low-pressure, it has not 
been considered necessary to use tail rods to carry the weight. 





The contract for the extension of the Rhodesian Railway 
from Broken Hill to Katanga, near the southeast corner of 
the Congo Free State, has been let to Pauling & Co., who 
began work in February. The copper mines at Katanga are 
reported to be extraordinarily rich. The ores will reach the 
sea, when the road is completed, at Beira, in Portuguese East 
Africa. 
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GRAIN HANDLING IN THE UNITED STATES, 





BY SAMUEL 0. DUNN, 
Western Editorial Manager, Railroad Age Gazette. 

Vastly the major part of the grain grown in the United 
States has for many years been transported to market in bulk. 
That is, it has been run directly from the spout of the thresh- 
ing machine into the farmer’s wagon, and then either has been 
hauled directly to the nearest country elevator or has been 
shoveled into the farmer’s granary and subsequently shoveled 
out of it into wagons, hauled by the country elevator, loaded 
from the elevator into a car in bulk, hauled in bulk to the 
terminal elevator, transferred there in bulk, and finally ex- 
ported or delivered to the miller in bulk. The practice of 
handling grain in bulk has for many years prevailed so ex- 
clusively in the great grain producing states of the Middle 
West and of the more easterly states of the Northwest, such as 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, that the farmers, grain dealers 
and railway men in that part of the country are almost un- 
acquainted with any other method, and when they hear any 
other described they are pretty sure to condemn it as slow, 
expensive and primitive. Nevertheless, an older and differ- 
ent system of grain handling prevails in a large part of the 
world. 

The wheat crop of Argentina, which amounted in 1907 to 
almost 156,000,000 bushels, was sent to market mainly in 
sacks. Similarly, the large wheat crop of the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, which in 1908 amounted to over 
42,500,000 bushels, was moved to market mainly in sacks. 
Efforts have been made for years to introduce the system of 
bulk shipment in the Pacific Northwest, but they have been 
only partially successful. It is evident that there must be 
some reason for this adherence in a large part of the grain 
growing world to a method of handling which shippers and 
railway men elsewhere regard as costly and primitive. 

The way in which grain is handled, whether in bulk or in 
sacks, affects its transportation by rail in various ways. It 
is apt to effect the rate on grain. It affects the tonnage of it 
that can be got into a car, and also otherwise affects the cost 
of rail transportation. It has a relation that is not generally 
recognized to the subject of car shortage, and to the kind of 
cars used in handling grain. In view of facts such as the 
foregoing, it is thought that an article dealing with the two 
methods of handling grain might not be uninteresting to the 
readers of this paper in England and elsewhere. 

The grain elevator system, which is now one of the most 
characteristic parts of the machinery of commerce in the 
United States, has grown up largely in response to the same 
demand, and has been given its present form largely by the 
same conditions that have stimulated and shaped the growth 
of the American railway system, with which it has always 
been very closely interwoven. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was organized in April, 1848. 
Its object was to establish a point where buyers and sellers of 
grain could meet to transact their business. At that time 
wheat was hauled to Chicago in wagons from a radius of 100 
miles around and was sold in the Chicago market at 40 cents 
a bushel. Not only were there no railways to transport it, 
but roads and even bridges were wanting, and the farmer’s 
profit from his crop, of course, was negligible. The issuance 
of a charter to the Illinois & Wisconsin Railroad Company in 
Illinois in 1851 marked the beginning of the development of 
the so-called “granger railways.” The Illinois & Wisconsin 
is now a part of the Chicago & North Western system. As 
the various railways pushed out from Chicago the grain 
dealers in that city sent buyers to the country stations, who 
were either merely agents for the Chicago merchants or did 
business on capital furnished by them. In either case the 
grain bought at the local station was usually purchased either 
directly or indirectly on the account of the Chicago merchant 
and shipped to him. No one can say just when or where 
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the first grain warehouse bearing a resemblance to the modern 
elevator was built. It can, however, be stated with assurance 
that in the early days the farmers of the Middle West hauled 
their grain to the local railway stations in sacks, and that 
the primitive structure which then served as an elevator had 
a hopper into which the grain was poured directly from the 
sack, after which it was elevated by an endless chain of 
buckets and deposited in bins, from whence it was discharged 
by gravity into cars on the adjoining tracks, horse power 
being used for the elevation of the grain. Subsequently, some 
inventive genius devised a scheme by which the hopper was 
located in a pit at the bottom of the elevator, and the wagon 
was driven over it and dumped by gravity. This marked the 
beginning of the end of the handling of grain in sacks in the 
middle west. 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 

Elevators built rapidly built at numerous country stations 
along every line of railway, and were well patronized from the 
first, because they met the needs of all directly concerned— 
the farmer, the grain dealer and the railway. By enabling the 
farmer to deliver grain in bulk they saved him the expense 
of buying sacks. If his grain came from the field wet, the 
elevator man had facilities for preventing it from spoiling 
that no individual farmer could provide. Grain grown in the 
Middle West, it is said, must sweat somewhere. If it does not 
sweat in the sack it is apt to sweat in the bin, and if it does: 
not sweat in the bin it is apt to sweat in the flour. The 
elevator proprietor had facilities for preventing the grain 
from spoiling by sweating that the farmer did not have. In 
former years in the Middle West the farmers were all poor 
and needed to realize cash from their crops as soon as they 
were harvested. The elevator was not only a facility for trans- 
ferring grain from the farmer’s wagon to the car, but was 
also a storehouse. The fact that the dealer had a place to 
keep the grain if the market was unfavorable after he bought 
it, enabled him to take it as fast as it came in, and then hold 
it for a good price, a thing that the farmer with his lack of 
financial resources could not do. 

The presence of elevators on its lines was advantageous to 
the railway. Grain could be accumulated in the elevator until 
there was several carloads and then poured rapidly into the 
cars. This made delays to rolling stock less than when the 
grain was shoveled from the farmer’s wagons into cars or 
was transferred direct from the farmer’s wagon to the cars in 
sacks. There was a time when there was a number of little 
flat warehouses along the railways in the Middle West, some 
of them having a capacity as small as 1,000 bushels. It took 
two, three or even four days to scoop enough grain from one 
of these to load a car. On the other hand, the ordinary 
country elevator had a capacity of several thousand bushels; 
a modern country elevator usually has a capacity of no less 
than 25,000 bushels; and 10 to 15 cars can be loaded from it 
daily. Where sack grain is accumulated in flat warehouses 
before being loaded on cars, the delay which loading it causes to 
railway equipment is less than the delay that would be caused 
by shoveling it from a wagon into a car, but it is substantially 
greater than the time taken to load cars from an elevator. 
In seasons of heavy railway traffic the elevators afford a place 
where large quantities of grain can be stored awaiting cars; 
and therefore, it is contended, the elevator system tends to 
reduce the congestion of traffic at such times. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS. 

What has been said relates mainly to the country elevators. 
The advantages to the farmer, the shipper and the railway 
of the terminal elevators at the large markets were early 
recognized to be equally great. The grain as it came from the 
farmer in the Middle West often needed to be dried, cleaned, 
etc., to render it fit for export or for milling. For example, 
occasionally during a wet season, there is a soft corn crop in 
Illinois. Corn in this condition cannot be transported far 
It is necessary to get it as soon as practi- 
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cable where it can be properly treated, and this usually can 
be done only in a large terminal elevator, for the country 
elevators are seldom equipped with machinery for any purpose 
but the transferring of grain—elevation properly so-called. Of 
course the existence of facilities for so treating the grain as 
to keep it from spoiling inures in the long run to the ad- 
vantage of producer, carrier, grain dealer and consumer. 

Usually when grain was bought its ultimate destination was 
unknown. It is not known whether finally it would be ground 
into flour at Minneapolis, or St. Louis, or Chicago, or shipped 
to the Atlantic seaboard, or sent to Europe. The merchant, 
therefore, needed a place to keep the grain while he was find- 
ing a buyer for it. The terminal] elevator served this purpose. 
It was often advantageous to mix a lower grade of grain with 
a higher grade in order to increase the value of the former, 
and the elevator was equipped with machinery for this purpose 
also. 

The establishment of terminal elevators on its lines at the 
large markets was extremely desirable for the railway. When 
a terminal elevator was built on the lines of one road, the 
grain moving to that elevator was pretty sure to move over 
that road, giving it traffic. -When the transportation of grain 
began before its ultimate destination was known, it was pretty 
sure to have to be held in storage somewhere, and if, after it 
began to move, it were not held in storage in a terminal ware- 
house it would have to be held in the railway’s cars; and a 
car can commonly be used to better advantage as a transporter 
than as a warehouse. A great deal of grain had to be trans- 
ferred at terminals from cars of one railway to cars of another 
or to boats on rivers, canals, the Great Lakes and the ocean, 
and these transfers, of ccurse would be accomplished with 
least delay to the cars through an elevator. Both the country 
elevator and the terminal elevator were an advantage to the 
road in that they enabled it to load its cars to their cubic 
capacity with the lighter grains, such as oats, which could not 
be done when grain was shoveled into the car or stowed in it 
in bags. 

Owing to these and other conditions, the railways in the 
Middle West from the start did all they could to stimulate 
the development of the elevator system. In some cases they 
built and operated both country and terminal elevators them- 
selves. In other cases they furnished the capital for the 
organization of companies which built and operated the ele- 
vators. In other cases they built elevators and leased them 
at low rentals to grain dealers. In still other cases they 
leased land to private individuals for the construction of 
elevators at purely nominal rentals—at $1, $2 or $5 per year. 
Competition between the roads was such that it is believed 
the instances were few where elevators were built entirely 
with private capital and ground belonging to railways was 
leased for what it was worth. The evidence taken by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the so-called Peavey case, 
which appears in the various reports of the Commission under 
the title “In the Matter of Allowances to Elevators by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company,” throws much light on the 
relations that long have existed and still exist, between the 
railways, the grain dealers and the elevator operators. This 
testimony shows that grain is usually bought in the country by 
the manager of a country elevator. It is weighed, taken into 
the elevator, and paid for, and the transaction is completed so 
far as the farmer is concerned. Occasionally the farmer puts 
his grain into the elevator subject to order for future shipment, 
or sells to what is known as a “track buyer,” in which case the 
grain is delivered directly from the wagon to the car. The 
owners of country elevators sometimes have no connection with 
any terminal elevator, in which case the grain is sold “f. o. b.” 
at the country station and consigned to the owner in care 
of some commission house at a central market. In most cases, 


however, the country elevator is one of a string of elevators 
that is operated by some concern which also operates large 
terminal elevators and buys and sells grain. 


Ordinarily such 
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concerns keep their business as operators of elevators and their 
business as dealers in grain nominally separate. For example, 
the Peavey Grain Company runs its elevator at Kansas City, 
Mo., under the name of the Midland Elevator Company, and 
its elevator at Council Bluffs, Ia., under the name of the Omaha 
Elevator Company. Similarly, the Armour Grain Company 
operates its elevators under the name of the Armour Elevator 
Company, and it is also pretty well understood that it con- 
trols the Neola Elevator Company. Usually a railway works 
on its line with a single large elevator company. For example, 
the Peavey Grain Company operates a large number of country 
elevators on the Union Pacific system and the Rosenbaum 
Grain Company on the Rock Island and some other roads. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PASSENGER RATE OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY.* 





BY WILLIAM S. BRONSON, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio. 





II. 


The maximum rate of fare, covered by the first class one 
way ticket applies primarily to causes that occasion infre- 
quent travel. The second class rate meets the same causes 
for travel as the maximum rate of fare, the distinction being 
merely one of accommodations. The immigrant rate meets 
those causes that occasion immigrant travel, mainly immigra- 
tion from foreign lands to the United States, and these fares 
are not available for domestic travel. The round trip rate 
meets a kind of travel not fitted by lower lesser rates of fare 
such as mileage, commutation, tourists’ and excursion tickets, 
and each other rate is occasioned by a definite distinction in 
the needs of the traffic it covers. 

It is a maxim that passenger density depends upon the 
density of the population of the territory served by the rail- 
way. This means, in good plain English, that if people do 
not live on or near the line of a railway, the railway cannot 
carry them, and it must be apparent even to the layman that 
in such states as Massachusetts, with 347 people to the square 
mile, Connecticut with 187 people and Rhode Island, with 407, 
travel is necessarily greater than in Virginia, with 46 people 
to the square mile, West Virginia, with 39, and Kentucky, with 
54. Yet, as we are dealing with a theory, it is our purpose 
to establish this theory clearly. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, operating in the above mentioned 
New England states, under a rate adjustment, which included 
a three-cent maximum rate, showed a passenger density of 
610,416 passengers carried one mile, each mile of railway, at 
an average rate of 1.6 cents per mile, producing $10,233 in 
earnings, and $1.38 for every mile each passenger train ran. 
The corresponding report of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
operating in the above mentioned southern states, under a 
rate adjustment which included the same three-cent maximum 
rate, shows a passenger density of only 110,648 passengers 
carried one mile each mile of railway, at an average rate of 
2.1 cents per mile, producing only $2,365 in passenger earn- 
ings for each mile of road and $1.17 for every mile each 
passenger train ran. 

As density of population regulates density of travel, so does 
density of travel regulate the rate, for the average rate ob- 
tained by the rate adjustment of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford was 1.6 cents per mile, while the average rate 
obtained by the Chesapeake & Ohio was 2.1 cents per mile. 
In other words, under a uniform maximum rate, the traveler 
in the sparsely settled southern states paid one-half cent per 
mile more for his travel than the traveler in the densely 
settled New England states. The greater the volume of busi- 
ness, the cheaper the selling price, and the railway operating 
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in sparsely settled states can no more carry passengers profit- 
ably at the same rate as the railway operating in densely 
settled states than can the country storekeeper sell his goods 
at the same price as the city merchant. 

If necessity was the only cause for travel, and people could 
not be induced to travel through habit, for pleasure and 
recreation, or tor business causes through attractive rates of 
fare, then only one rate would be necessary, although even in 
that case, the one rate would vary on different railways serv- 
ing different sections of territory, conforming to the density 
of population. But as a large proportion of travel is caused 
by reasons other than necessity, all these matters must be 
taken into consideration in the adjustment of rates of fare. 
Primarily, the railway is a common carrier, a public utility. 
Secondarily, it requires the revenue obtained from creative 
traffic, so that in order to satisfy both public and stockhold- 
ers, we must provide various rates for various causes for 
travel. 

The maximum one way rate is fixed first. It takes into 
consideration the density of population of the territory served 
by the railway, and the fact that business and social condi- 
tions and the railway’s own welfare require the establishment 
of many lesser rates. If these two considerations work out 
a maximum rate, which, based on past experience and the 
experience of other similarly situated lines, would be so high 
as to tend to unduly dwarf general travel, the first considera- 
tion is to a certain extent disregarded, and after giving due 
weight to the second consideration, a maximum rate is fixed 
upon that will bring out a satisfactory general travel, and in 
connection with various lesser rates will obtain an average rate 
that will produce satistactory returns. That the density of popu- 
lation must be disregarded when the maximum rate worked 
out is too high to fit the causes for travel is clearly illus- 
trated by taking the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road as a standard. Based on population, the two-cent maxi- 
mum rate on that railway is equivalent to a five-cent maximum 
rate on the Chesapeake & Ohio, in Virginia, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. Yet a three-cent maximum rate was volun- 
tarily given by the Chesapeake & Ohio, because, regardless of 
population, this rate combined with various lesser rates pro- 
duced better results than either a four-cent maximum rate 
with other lesser rates, or a two-cent maximum rate without 
the lesser rates. When railways were first established and 
had no guiding precedents to assist them in adjusting their 
fares, the charter rates were very naturally charged as the 
maximum, but these fares were quickly found to be so high 
as to dwarf travel. After an experience of 75 years the rail- 
ways in most sections of the United States have found that a 
three-cent maximum rate, together with various lesser rates, 
gives the best general results. Too high a maximum rate 
simply forces people to stay at home, while, on the contrary, 
too low a maximum rate, which impels the railway to refrain 
from putting into effect the lesser rates for creative purposes, 
accomplishes exactly the same result. It is an assured fact 
that in our sparsely settled country the street car principle 
will not produce satisfactory results, for without the influence 
of the lesser rates fitted to the various causes for travel, travel, 
as a whole, is so dwarfed that no single rate, be it high or 
low, can produce remunerative returns for the railway. 

Although, some years ago, second class fares were quite 
generally in use throughout the United States, to-day, by 
reason of the prejudice against class distinctions existing in 
the minds of the American people, these fares are the excep- 
tion rather than the ru’e and it requires no prophet to foretell 
the end of second class rates of fare in the very near future. 
The titles now are misnomers, since no second class accommo- 
dations are generally provided on our trains, and it is a daily 
occurrence to find two travelers riding side by side between 
the same points, one holding a ticket calling for a first class 
passage, and the other a ticket calling for a second class 
bassage. As a matter of fact, in the near future tickets will 
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be valid for railway transportation in any car on train, or 
will read ‘for one coach passage” when restricted to coach 
accommodations. 

As to the second class rate in cents per mile, the old basis, 
years ago, seemed to fix the second class rates at about two- 
thirds of the first class rate. To-day, however, the difference 
is much less and rarely exceeds a 10 per cent. reduction. 

Immigrant rates, effective from important ports of entry 
only, and not available for domestic purposes, have so little 
bearing of the rate adjustment that any extended explana- 
tion is unnecessary. Tne reduction under the maximum rate 
is now so small than the immigrant rate is well up to the 
average rate obtained from other travel factors. 

A distinction is made between round trip rates and excur- 
sion rates, the former providing a basis of fares which are 
always available. Hence they are in the nature of a maxi- 
mum rate for round trip travel, while the excursion rate, 
though a round trip rate, is available only during a specified 
period, and is established to fit temporary causes for travel 
entirely different from those causes fitted by the round trip 
rate. Under the general classification of round trip rates we 
include the so-called regular round trip local rates, which 
many railways have in effect between all points just as they 
have the maximum one way rates. In such cases, these rates, 
while fitting causes for round trip travel, accomplish a sepa- 
rate purpose by reducing the payment of cash fares on trains. 

Round trip fares are frequently established at a consider- 
able reduction under double the maximum rate between com- 
mercial centers reasonably distant and between commercial 
centers and adjoining country districts where existing causes 
for round trip travel warrant a rate that will bring out the 
travel. Illustrative of the first instance is the New York and 
Washington situation, where the one-way rate for years stood 
at $6.50 as against a $10 round trip rate, both voluntary rates, 
and each serving a distinct purpose. Yet, with these fares in 
effect, mileage rates of $4.52 one way and $9.04 round trip 
were also effective. Illustrative of the second instance, is the 
Richmond, Va., situation. Round trip rates from adjacent 
territory to Richmond were effective at a reduction of 20 
per cent. under double the maximum rates. 

The mileage rate being a lesser rate can be adjusted to 
much greater nicety than can the maximum rate, which, as 
before explained, cannot be fixed so high as to unduly dwarf 
general travel regardless either of population or of remu- 
nerativeness, while the mileage rate can be regulated to a 
great extent by density of population, and is always fixed at 
a figure presumably remunerative. In fixing commutation 
fares, however, a monthly rate of fare based on any ordinary 
rate per mile in cents would be prohibitive and would utterly 
fail to fit this cause for travel. Hence it is necessary to fix 
upon a rate per mile that multiplied by 60 (the number of 
trips comprising a monthly ticket) will give a monthly rate 
that will enable business to move. This rate averages about 
7 mills per mile with a minimum monthly rate of $2.50, so 
that the commuter living ten miles out of the city and travel- 
ing 600 miles monthly pays $4.20. If he lives 25 miles out- 
side the city and traveling 1,500 miles monthly, he pays 
about $10.50. School tickets are sold at even a lower rate 
per mile, while family tickets are higher. 

Within the last year many lines have withdrawn their party 
rates entirely rather than suffer the loss in revenue believed 
to be involved in opening up the rate to public use, as was 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. More than 
half of the railways of the country now have no party fares 
in effect, and such causes for travel as theatrical and amuse- 
ment interests are not fitted by a rate of fare so that business 
interests that cannot afford to pay the maximum rate are 
forced out of business. On lines where the rate is in force 
the tendency is towards a party rate of 2 cents a mile, it 
having been pretty conclusively demonstrated that any less 
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reduction, while any rate over 2 cents is a misfit and de- 
stroys the causes that occasion the travel. Possibly the Far 
West, with its small density of travel, can afford a 2%4-cent 
rate. 

The generally accepted basis for tourist fares is 80 per 
cent. of double the maximum, and they are rarely permitted 
to disturb rates between large commercial points where the 
volume of travel for regular causes is so much greater than 
the special traffic that tourist fares would result in loss in 
revenue rather than an encouragement to earnings. Excur- 
sion rates, however, given for conventions, meetings and gath- 
erings, social and business, are temporary and vary from 
114 to 1 cent per mile, sentiment somewhat affecting these 
rates, as in the case of the G. A. R. and Confederate Veterans. 
Meetings of business concerns which find it advantageous to 
exchange views usually are given a temporary rate from 2 to 
114 cents per mile, and fairs, state and country, get the same. 

For the recent Jamestown Exposition four separate and dis- 
tinct rates of fare were fixed, to apply during the period as 
fellows: 

Season limit: 80 per cent. of double the maximum rate. 

Sixty-day limit: One and. one-third fare, approximately equivalent 
to two cents per mile. 

Fifteen-day limit: One fare plus $2, approximately equivalent to 
one and one-half cents per mile. 

Ten-day limit: One cent per mile, restricted to coach accommoda- 
tions. 

Many lines traversing sparsely settled sections believe that 
the demands for holiday travel can be met only by fitting 
thereto a temporary rate of fare from 2 to 114 cents per mile. 

Cheap excursion travel comprises principally wage earners 
who travel preferably on holidays and Sundays for recreation 
and pleasure. To meet these causes for travel a very low 
rate must be made. Otherwise the travel will promptly disap- 
pear. We may say, in general, that any such rate exceed- 
ing 1 cent per mile is a misfit and in many cases, dependent 
upon local needs, even a lower rate is necessary. 

In fixing these rates we consider the circumstances and in- 
terest surrounding the cause for travel, well knowing that 
these travel causes are at best precarious and cannot be met 
by any ordinary rate. In many cases it is necessary to create 
the cause for travel by a rate low enough to accomplish its 
purpose, and even then the time must be opportune, for there 
are certain times when no rate, however low, will create 
travel. Assuming a rate fixed it is well understood that this 
business, if profitable at all, is so only in train-load lots, and 
even then much of it barely shows the proper insurance per- 
centage, for the loss of one accident might wipe out a whole 
year’s earnings derived from this travel factor. But as it is 
the policy of many lines to meet existing causes for travei 
or create new causes by the necessary rates, such lines take 
this business chance whensoever they see the opportunity of 
conducting a profitable excursion, first expense alone being 
considered, that is, the cost of advertising and train service. 

An important feature of travel which greatly complicates 
the rate adjustment is the fact that fares designed to meet 
various causes for travel can only in exceptional instances 
be confined to the particular cause for which they are de 
signed. Rates in general are open to public use, and as there 
are no tickets to enforce class distinction in persons, each 
lower rate of fare interferes more or less with each higher 
rate of fare. The man whose business causes extensive travel, 
to which a mileage rate is fitted, cannot be compelled to use 
the mileage rate if a lower suitable rate happens to be avail- 
able. Let an excursion rate be put in effect that meets his 
wants and he immediately avails himself of this lower rate. 
Hence it is very necessary that the most careful consideration 
be given surrounding circumstances and conditions, particu- 
larly in the case of temporary rates, for unless the rate 
reasonably fits the cause for travel it is certain that the 
loss in revenue occasioned by the use of the lower rate by 
individuals whose travel is not directly sought will unduly 
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lessen the average, the loss exceeding the gain. If the maxi- 
mum one way rate from St. Louis to Indianapolis were $7.50 
and there were no special attraction at Indianapolis to in- 
duce travel, an excursion rate of $5 would not produce the 
revenue necessary to overcome the loss occasioned by the use 
of the $5 rate by the traveler who otherwise would have paid 
$7.50. But if the G. A. R. Encampment is held in Indian- 
apolis it is reasonably certain that the $5 excursion rate will 
be profitable, for in that case the cause would induce so 
heavy an additional bona fide excursion travel that the addi- 
tional revenue produced by the $5 rate would be much in 
excess of the loss occasioned by the use of the $5 ticket as 
above described. 

In fixing in dollars and cents rates to fit the various causes 
for travel, exercise of the utmost care is required. Unless 
due consideration is given the loss occasioned by a sure but 
varying and uncertain percentage of travel, using lower rates 
in lieu of the higher rates established to fit their cases, the 
revenues as a whole will be non-remunerative. This explains 
why railways traversing sparsely settled sections operating 
under involuntary low maximum rates are utterly unable from 
a revenue viewpoint to establish special rates. The maximum 
rate must act as the regulator to the entire adjustment, and 
it cannot perform its important functions unless it is fixed 
at a figure sufficient to support its proper percentage of loss. 
Each lesser rate, in turn, has the same responsibility, and 
where the regulator in the form of the maximum rate is fixed 
too low the whole rate fabric is disarranged and many of 
the lesser rates established under a proper rate adjustment 
to meet social and business conditions must from sheer neces- 
sity disappear. Then the railway is compelled, in self pro- 
tection, to rely almost entirely upon the revenue produced 
by the maximum rate, while the absence of a suitable rate 
for the traveler means an empty seat, and a would-be traveler 
converted into a stay-at-home to the disadvantage of all 
parties. 

It is a safe assertion that too low a maximum rate is 
nearly as injurious to the public as too high a maximum rate. 
There is just about as much business sense in operating a 
railway traveling a sparsely settled country, needin& every 
dollar it can earn, at too low a maximum rate, as in running 
a large department store without bargains and sales. In fixing 
the price for one kind of merchandise due consideration must 
necessarily be given to the prices fixed for other kinds, es- 
pecially for staple articles or articles which during certain 
periods may be considered staple but may afterwards be 
changed to bargain articles. If the margin of profit on staples 
is reduced the case of the railway operating under too low 
a maximum rate is well paralleled. The railway can then no 
more afford to offer bargains in tickets than the department 
store can afford to sell dry goods below cost. 

Thus it is evident that passenger rate adjustment is a most 
delicate matter. In fixing many of the lesser rates, such as 
excursion rates, no consideration can be given to other than 
the expense of creating and moving the particular traffic for 
which the rate applies, yet the whole passenger rate fabric 
must do much more than this. The working of the passenger 
rate adjustment can be likened to a clock, with the maximum 
rate as the regulator and the mileage rate as the pendulum, 
and it must be predicated on the population of the territory 
served in the effort to obtain an average rate which, multi- 
plied by the number of miles of travel obtained from all causes 
for travel, will produce remunerative returns. 





According to a Chinese newspaper, the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
is reported to have requested the Chinese government to allow 
him to float a foreign loan for the construction of a railway 
from Chumi, British India, to Lhassa, Tibet, and for the de 
velopment of the mines along the route of the railway. [¢ 
is believed in Peking that the proposal will be sanctioned by 
the Chinese government. 
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CHICAGO TRACK ELEVATION.* 





BY M. K. TRUMBULL, 
Engineer of Track Elevation. 
The city of Chicago has maintained a track elevation policy 
for almost one-fourth of its corporate existence. The annual 
growth of track elevation has been consistent and the cumula- 





*From a report of more than 1,060 pages, covering the Chicago track 
elevation in careful detail. In addition to the above discussion, the 
volume contains a list of the original ordinances, arranged chronologi- 
cally, with indexes and reprints of the same, besides much other listed 
information, and plates, maps, ete. 
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tive result is remarkable. The railways have executed mile 
after mile of this kind of construction with scarcely a word 
from public or press. Scarcely a train has been delayed, and 
the passengers are lifted almost while they ride. 

With a congested right-of-way to begin with, the railway 
must rebuild from below the ground up and handle its traffic 
without delay at the same time. The commissioner of public 
works permits the blocking of but three or four consecutive 
streets at any one time. Two miles of track elevation, for 
instance, must be divided into from four to five separate sec- 
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tions, in each of which the operations are separate and dis- 
tinct. The object of this program is to offer the minimum 
of obstruction to street travel; especially to surface cars and 
the city fire department. The restriction upon the railways 
increases the cost of work, complicates the handling of trains 
and lengthens the time to complete the work. Upon con- 
sideration of the many complicaticns involved one wonders at 
the dispatch with which the work is accomplished. 

Track elevation, properly speaking, began on May 23, 1892, 
when the Illinois Central secured from the city council an 
ordinance for the elevation of its tracks from 51st sireet to 
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scheme of construction expense. The administration there- 
upon made a survey of those zones in which the street cross- 
ing travel was most dense and decided to treat each zone 
separately, and, where necessary, to further sub-divide each 
into elements of reasonable length. 

Seventy-four per cent. of the work, for which ordinances 
have been passed, has been completed. The 148.72 miles of 
railway roadbed already covered by track elevation ordinances 
is approximately 44 per cent. of the total mileage of roadbed 
within the city limits. Basing an estimate on this percentage 
the ultimate cost of track elevation will approximate $150,000,- 



































































































































67th street. An urgent necessity confronted the Illinois 000, assuming: (1) That the city limits remain as they are 
TaBpLe I.—TrACK ELEVATION COMPLETED OR PROVIDED FOR BY ORDINANCE TO DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
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Central officials to make some quick and radical moves in order 
to place themselves in a position to handle the heavy passenger 
traffic at the opening of the World’s Fair the following season. 
The population of Chicago at that time was 1,200,000. A cry- 
ing need for relief at a great number of grade crossings, 
where the railways were annually killing and injuring many 
people, was felt. A few cases had been disposed of at im- 
portant sireets by constructing viaducts over the tracks to ac- 
commodate the street travel. The viaduct policy had, however, 
become unpopular. The height at which it was necessary to 
erect the viaducts, above the original grade of streets, required 
the construction of long approaches, not only in the streets 
provided with viaducts, but in those that intersected the site 
of the approaches as well. Then, as necessity arose, nearby 
streets were selected for viaducts. The logical result 
threatened that the zones of city property contiguous io the 
railways were soon to be enmeshed in a network of ap- 
proaches which would not only offer long and heavy grades 
to street traffic but would considerably depreciate the value of 
the property affected. 

The track elevation idea was eagerly grasped by the city 
administration, and on February 23, 1893, it passed a general 
ordinance which provided for the elimination of all grade 
crossings in the city by track elevation. 

The railways, however, declined to enter into the wholesale 





at present; (2) that the growth of population will require all 
tracks to be elevated within these limits; (3) that the cost 
per mile of roadbed will be 80 per cent. of that already pro- 
vided for, on the theory that there will be fewer tracks per mile 
of roadbed. This estimate, however, looks so far into the 








TABLE II.—Classification of Subways, Each Joint Subway Counted 
but Once. Subways 








to be 
construct- 
Under ed when 
Subways constructed Com- construc- No work city opens 
by railways. pleted. tion. done. streets. Total. 
General subways: 
Roadway grade crossings 
abolshd, subways provided 432 82 134 10 658 
Viaducts removed and sub- 
ways provided for....... 10 0 1 0 11 
Foot passageway subways. 10 0 6 0 16 
Alley SUDWAYES 666s 0.058020 7 6 7 0 20 
Ry. grade crsgs separated. 6 2* 3 0 11* 
Subw: ays constructed by aed 
Wate COnmrack 5 .62.~ 5.6% > 0 0 0 4 
DIMER carats hee ess 469 90 151 10 720 
Independent subways :+ 
PRUNES IULENOEAS: «orp. o-y soe 12 3 4 0 19 
PC fe |S ce 4 0 1 0 0 
RIDUEES “cccese xn cass as 16 3 5 0 24 
Total, all subways.... 485 93 156 10. 744 


~ *One of these is temporary. 
+Constructed by industries.—Subway bridges carrying industry tracks 
immediately adjacent to bridges of the railway not included in above. 
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future that any one or more of these assumptions may be 
found to be without foundation. 

There are 744 subways, averaging seven to the mile of road- 
bed elevated, classified in Table II., considering as a single 
subway each case where two or more roads have elevated their 
adjacent roadbeds and have participated in the expense of con- 
structing the joint subway. 

In some cases negotiations between the city and the railway 
officers have consumed much time; but the average period has 
been short. The situation is parallel with negotiations pre- 
liminary to contracts of any character. As soon as the ordi- 
nances have been passed, approved and accepted, the railways 
have executed their part of the agreements in good faith. In 
numerous cases they have even gone further and have per- 
formed work not called for in the ordinances, either upon their 
own initiative or upon the request of the city officials. This 
brought about better feeling between the city and the railways 
than existed a decade or two ago. 

The officers of the railways take persona] interest in their 
work, with the result that the appearance and efficiency of 
their designs are steadily improving. Their efforts are in- 
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two generations on the basis of a total expenditure of $150,- 
000,000. 

Another result is the saving of time that would be lost 
annually in case no tracks had been elevated. During 1908 
there were recorded 643,386,000 rides on the surface lines 
alone. Most of the railways intersect street car tracks every 
half mile where the city is built up and where surface traffic 
is heaviest. It is fair to assume that 150,000,000 of these rides 
encountered railway tracks or subways. If track elevation 
had not been accomplished, passengers would have suffered 
many delays, due to crossings being blocked. Assuming that 
each passenger trip of the 150,000,000 would have been delayed 
an average of one minute and that 90,000,000 pedestrian trips 
would have been obstructed a like amount, 4,000,000 hours 
time would have been lost. The street cars themselves would 
show decreased operating revenue. When the delay to teams, 
carriages and automobiles is also considered, a conservative 
estimate of the value of time lost would approximate $1,500,- 
000 per year. 

The reduction in annual fire losses due to track elevation is 
difficult to compute. The delay to the fire department in reach- 








TABLE III.—DECREASE IN GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS. 


























“GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 
on POPULATION DEATHS ALL CAUSES FATAL NON-FATAL | TOTAL 
Number | Ratgper || number | Rater | jRercentagect. | Number | Rateber | wumper | Rae ber 

-1899 1,626,333 25,503 15.7 113 69 0.44 per cent. 169 104 282 173 
1900 1,698,575 24,941 14.7 97 57 0.39 * - 105 62 202 119 
1901 1,757,010 24,406 13.9 64 36 0.26 ‘* . 91 52 155 88 
1902 1,815,445 26,455 14.6 61 34 0.23 “ 122 67 183 101 
1903 1,873,880 28,914 15.4 69 37 0.24 * es 169, 90 238 127 
1904 1,932,315 26,311 13.6 55 29 Oa * sie 172 89 227 118 
1905 1,990,750 27,212 13.7 99 50 0.36 “* " 48 24 147 74 
1906 2,049,185 29,048 14.2 68 33 0.23 * 65 32 133 65 
1907 2,107,620 32,143 15.2 38 18 Od * ” 62 29 100 47 
1908 2,166,055 30,548 14.1 20 9 3 il oe 27 12 47 21 

Average 10 Years 14.5 37 .026 per cent. 56 | 93 






































spired by the desire to produce permanent structures upon 
which the annual maintenance cost will be low. The railways 
made their designs ten or twelve years ago in the light of 
what was then deemed best. To-day shows the result of study 
and a desire to improve. 

The benefits from track elevation are so many that it is diffi- 
cult to describe them briefly. First and foremost is the mani- 
fest reduction in grade crossing fatalities and injuries. Table 
III speaks for itself, and no words can be more convincing 
when arguing in favor of track elevation. 

This record takes no account of the accidents which oc- 
curred on the railway rights-of-way between streets. It is a 
grade crossing record only. Prior to 1899, 35 miles of railway 
roadbed had been elevated and 135 subways had been con- 
structed. This work, comprising about 30 per cent. of what 
has been completed to date, saved many lives and many acci- 
dents. 

An estimate based on the data in Table III would indicate 
that track elevation has prevented to date about 1,380 grade 
crossing fatalities and about 2,510 non-fatal accidents. How 
many more it has prevented between streets would be difficult 
‘o determine. There is now little temptation for boys to 
“hitch,” and for other trespassers to climb upon the railway 
tracks which are elevated. On the basis of the $53,622,000 
already spent, each grade crossing accident, prevented to 
date, has been affected at an expense of $13,800. The outlay 
for track elevation, spread over a period of years in the future, 
shows a material reduction for each estimated accident pre- 
vented, so that the $13,800 will become less than $3,000 within 


ing conflagrations is enormous when railway crossing gates 
are closed for passenger or freight trains. 
Some additional benefits due to track elevation are: 


1. New districts are opened for settlement, thus reducing local con- 
gestion in population. 

2. Accessibility to churches, markets and schools is improved. 

3. Courts have fewer cases due to trespass, “hitching,” car thieving, 
ete. 


4. Few streets are now crossed by railway yards. Twenty-one yards 
have been elevated to date. 

5. Better time is made by trains; fewer accidents occur for which 
the public has to suffer and for which the railways have to pay; rail- 
way rights-of-way are more clearly defined; freight trains do not have 


to be cut at street intersections. 

6. Underground pipes and conduits are more accessible in subways 
than when lying directly under the tracks where the latter have not 
been elevated. Breakages of pipes and conduits due to the impact of 
heavy track loads are eliminated. 

7. Improvements, such as new station buildings, new team yards, 
new freight houses, ete., are secured. In fact, within the limits of 
track elevation, the railways are entirely rebuilt and are reconstructed 
along strictly modern lines. 

8. Future electrification of railways is made easier, in that the third 
rail and return circuits can be more easily arranged. 
9. Nine unsightly viaducts have been removed. 
duct will be removed this year. 

remain after this year. 

10. Seven railway grade crossings have been separated. One more 
has been temporarily separated. Three additional cases will be disposed 
of under existing ordinances with the probability that two more will be 
agreed upon by the railways before all the ordinances now in effect 
have been executed. 


An additional via- 
Only three, away from the river, will 


The writer has secured data from the different companies 
as to their subway designs, and has assembled the in- 
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formation in Table V. The number of subways shown in 
Table V does not check with the contents of Table I, nor 
with the classification of subways in Table II. The discrepancy 
with Table IJ is explained by the fact that in Tables I and V 
each joint subway has been counted as many times as there 
were railways participating in its construction. In Table I] 
each subway has been considered as a single unit, whether in- 








TABLE IV.—Cost of Track Elevation to the City of Chicago. - 

Nore.— Percentages shown are on basis of cost to the railways ($72,- 

622,000). i 
Per ct. 

Department expenses to date 0.09 
Damages paid to date: 

At 10 streets; viaducts were removed.$256,151 

At 709 streets; no viaducts existed... 105,108 


$66,084 


0.50 
0.59 
0.39 
0.20 


0.48 


361,259 
Total paid out of city treasury to date. .$427,343 
Paid into city treasury, acc’t track elevation... 280,000 
Net COS 10 iy. 1 GRUP ..kisu sas cccu sss ——$147,343 
damages yet to be paid on account track 
elevation ordinances to date $350,000 
Plus above 361,259 


Est. 


Total est. to be paid out of city treasury*$711,259 

Plus above 66,084 
Total est. to be paid out of city treasury}$777.3438 
above 280,000 


0.98 


1.07 
Less 


Net estimated cost to city..............2...02+-.-9497,343 0.68 


*For damages, account of track elevation ordinances to date. 
+Including department expenses, account of track elevation ordi- 
nances to date. 
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extend the toe to add greater resistance to overturning. The 
soil is soft and some settlement results, except where caissons 
are sunk in bed rock. To prevent the percolation of 
water through the walls and abutments some roads coat 
the back with asphalt or pitch. Some employ longitudinal 
drainage either 4 or 5 ft. below the elevated track level or at 
the original grade of the tracks. Some use weep holes. 

In the early years, almost all work was done by hand, to- 
day nearly all heavy work is performed by machinery. The 
rate of progress is thereby accelerated and a more uniform 
daily output assured. Even with machinery, track elevation 
gives employment to about 5,000 men annually in Chicago. 

The policy of the present administration has been, and is, 
to provide 13 ft. 6 in. headroom ai all streets where surface 
lines exist or are probable, and 12 ft. at all others. A smaller 
amount of depression of the streets is being allowed the rail- 
ways. At least eight subways are to be provided for edch mile 
of elevation. A more careful consideration of all the many 
factors is being made than heretofore. 

Strictly speaking, the authority cf the track elevation de- 
partment ceases in any piece of track elevation as soon as the 
filing plans, submitted by the railways as their interpretation 
of the provisions of the ordinance, are approved. At this stage 
the authority of the commissioner of public works begins. He 
issues all permits, passes on the program of the work and in- 








TABLE V.—TYPES OF SURWAYS. 
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LEGEND. 


TYPE OF BRIDGE: 
Type I —Clear girder spans. 
It —Girder spans with columns. 
** T1I—Deck “I” beam spans with columns. 
*" TV—Deck “ trough” spans with columns. 
** V —Reinforced concrete slab spans with columns. 
**  ViI—Other designs. 
TYPE OF FLOOR SYSTEM: 
Type I —‘Troughs’’ normal to the 
* JI —‘1I” beams normal to the 
“* TiI—Deck **I*’ beam spans. 
“ IvV—Deck “ trough’’ spans. 
**  -V —Reinforced concrete slab spans. 
** VI—Other designs. 


rders. 
rders. 


TYPE OF DECKING: 
Type I —Steel plate (fiat or buckled). 
** II —Creosoted timber. 
** Il—Reinforced concrete slab. 
*« Iv—Concrete surrounding ‘‘I” beams or imbedded in troughs. 
*“* V --Other designs. 
TYPE OF WATERPROOFING: 
Type I —Pitch or asphalt coating. 
* 1I —Pitch or asphalt mastic. 
I1I—Burlap or felt mopped with pitch or asphalt, without protec- 
tion of any description on top of waterproofing medium. 
Iv—Same as III but protected by creosoted plank, brick, con- 
crete or mastic. 
“ ‘V —Other designs. 








dividual or joint. The discrepancy between Table V and 
Table I is due to the fact that some roads made no detailed 
report for unfinished work, while others anticipated their con- 
struction by advising as to what design would be used. 

In the early years of track elevation the use of cut stone 
and rubble masonry was general, but to-day concrete is used 
exclusively. The soil in and about Chicago is not the best for 
foundations. Few of the roads place the bottom of foundations 
more than 1 ft. below the frost line. Two companies use cais- 
sons for column foundations. Of those companies constructing 
foundations only a trifle below frost line, some drive piling 
under the toes of the retaining walls and abutments. Others 


spects all materials and workmanship. As a matter of fact, 
however, the track elevation department co-operates with the 
commissioner of public works during the progress of con- 
struction and not only consults with the latter, when called 
upon for advice, but follows each piece of track elevation from 
start to finish. 








RECAPITULATION.—Wileage Elevated, Subways Constructed and Cost. 
Work Work under 
completed or under — ordinances 
construction. but not begun. 
113.44 35.28 
748.72 
559 


$53,662,000 


Items. 


Miles of roadbed 
Miles of all track 
Subways 











At Kingston, N. Y., June 1, Justice Betts, of the Supreme 
Court of the state, refused to restrain the enforcement of the 
state law requiring railways to pay their employees twice a 
month. 


Count Zeppelin, in his new dirigible balloon, Zeppelin II., 
flew about $00 miles on May 30 and 31, being in the air con- 
tinuousiy for about 388 hours. In landing to get more gaso- 
lene, the wind drove the balloon against a tree and it was 
partially wrecked. 


At Galveston, May 26, a barge of the Gulf & Interstate Rail- 
road, carrying a passenger train and 40 passengers, was blown 
by a strong wind out to sea about seven miles. The barge, 
which was being towed by a tug, became unmanageable. The 
reports indicate that it was driven by the wind on to the 
beach, but that no persons were seriously injured, and the 
passengers were taken off by the life-saving crew. 


Governor Hughes, of New York, acting on bills which were 
left in his hands at the adjournment of the legislature a month 
ago, has vetoed a large number. One of these ,is the bill put- 
ting into effect the conso:idated railway laws, as drafted by the 
special commission. The Governor says that his action in 
this case is due to the fact that the consolidated statutes 
perpetuate an old section, which would prevent the Public 
Service Commission from reducing passenger fares below 3 
cents a mile, except where the carrier earns more than 10 per 
cent. a year. As this 10 per cent. would be based on the total 
capital, including low-rate bonds, the law would prevent reduc- 
tion of rates in some cases of 12 or 15 per cent. on stock. Fol- 
lowing this action the Governor refused to sign a law chang- 
ing the powers of the Public Service Commission relative to 
the issuance of stocks and bonds. This subject should receive 
further consideration from the legislature. The Governor 
signed the bill of Mr. Parker, allowing the Public Service Com- 
mission, under certain circumstances, to authorize the aband- 
onment of unnecessary parallel railways. 





The First Electric Locomotive. 





J. A. F. Aspinall, President of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, quotes from the Edinburgh Journal the following 
description, which appeared originally in the London Times 
Dec. 10, 1842. 

A trial of this very ingenious machine, constructed by Mr. 
Davidson, was made last month on the Edinburgh & Glasgow 
Railway, in presence of a number of gentlemen, many of 
whom are eminent for their scientific knowledge. The car- 
riage was impelled along the railway about a mile and a 
half, and traveled at the rate of upwards of four miles an 
hour, a rate which might be increased by giving greater power 
to the batteries and enlarging the diameter of the wheels. 
We understand that the carriage was built at the expense of 
the railway company, and we cannot but congratulate them 
in having the discernment to employ Mr. Davidson, a gentle- 
man of much practical knowledge and talent, to whose genius 
great discoveries have been made in electro-magnetism, by 
whom the carriage was projected, and to whose unwearied 
exertions the practicability of the scheme is almost placed 
beyond a doubt. 

The dimensions of the carriage are 16 ft. long by 7 ft. wide, 
and it is propelled by eight powerful electro-magnets. The 
carriage is supported by four wheels of 3 ft. diameter. On 
each of the two axles there is a wooden cylinder, on which 
are fastened three bars of iron at equal distances from each 
other and extending from end to the end of the cylinder. 
On each side of the cylinder and resting on the carriage there 
are two powerful electro-magnets. When the first bar on the 


cylinder has passed the faces of two of these magnets, the 
current of galvanism is then let on to the other two magnets. 
They immediately pull the second bar until it comes opposite. 
The current is then cut off from these two magnets, 


them. 
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and is let on to the other two. Again they pull the third bar 
until it comes opposite, and so on—the current of galvanism 
being always cut off from the one pair of magnets when it is 
let on to the other. 

The manner in which the current is cut off and let on is 
simply this: At each end of the axles there is a small wooden 
cylinder, one-half of which is covered by a hoop of copper; 
the other is divided alternately with copper and wood (three 
parts of wood and three of copper). One end of the coil of 
wire which surrounds the four electro-magnets presses on one 
of these cylinders, on the part which is divided with copper 
and wood; the other end of the coil presses on the other 
cylinder in the same manner. One end of the wires or con- 
ductors which comes from the battery presses constantly on 
the undivided part of the copper on each cylinder. When one 
of the iron bars on the wooden cylinder has passed the faces 
of two magnets, the current of galvanism is let on to the 
other two magnets by one end of the coil which surrounds 
the magnets passing from the wood to the copper, and thereby 
forming a connection with the battery. This wire continues 
to press on the copper until the iron bar has come opposite 
the faces of the two magnets, which were thus charged with 
magnetism. On its coming into that position, the current is 
cut off from these two magnets by the wire or rod of copper 
passing from the copper to the wood, and thereby breaking 
the connection with the battery. But when the wire or rod 
of copper leaves the copper on the one cylinder, it leaves 
the wood and passes to the copper on the other cylinder at 
the other end of the axle, and in so doing connects the other 
two magnets with the battery, and they pull the next iron 
bar in the same manner. At the other end of the carfiage 
there are four other magnets and wooden cylinders with iron 
bars arranged in the same manner. 

The battery which is used for propelling the machine is 
composed of iron and zine plates immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid, the iron plates being fluted so as to expose greater 
surface in the same space. The weight propelled was about 
six tons. 





Electric Headlight Conference in Indiana. 





At a conference at Indianapolis, May 27, participated in by 
representatives of practically all the railways of Indiana, 
called by the Indiana Railroad Commission, the substitution 
of the electric headlight for the oil headlight, now in general 
use on locomotives, was unanimously opposed. W. J. Wood, 
chairman of the commission, pointed out the provision of the 
recently enacted law empowering the commission to make an 
investigation. He referred to the unsuccessful effort made by 
labor organizations to have the legislature pass a law requir- 
ing the compulsory use of electric headlights of at least 2,000 
ep. H. F. Houghton (C., C., C. & St. L.), C. C. Coffey (South- 
ern), D. F. Crawford (Pennsylvania), F. H. Curtis (L. & N.), 
J. R. Onderdoek (B. & O.) and J. E. Keegan (G. R. & I.) made 
the principal arguments. 

Mr. Houghton read a paper giving reports of experiences 
and tests with the electric headlight. Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Curtis likewise cited unfavorable experiences. The intensity 
of the rays destroys the power of the enginemen to distin- 
guish the color of the various signal lamps. Sitting behind 
the strong rays for a time produces fatigue of the eyes. In 
the passing of opposing trains on parallel: tracks the strong 
light produces temporary blindness in the opposite engine- 
men. Where a practical test was made with a number of 
enginemen who first successfully passed an examination for 
color blindness it was found that after facing the strong rays 
for a few hours and the signal lights were turned on they 
were unable to distinguish the color of the signals. WBight- 
tenths of their notations were erroneous. Mr. Crawford and 
others were emphatic in their denunciation of the electric 
light and declared they would not install them if furnished 
free of cost. They urged the commission not to make such a 
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serious mistake as to order the compulsory use of electric 
headlights. 

Edwin Taylor, a locomotive engineer, who had had experi- 
ence with electric headlights, declared there was little use 
for a headlight on a locomotive other than for a marker to 
enable trespassers on the tracks or travelers on the highways 
to observe the approach of a train. The ordinary 20 c.p. oil 
lamp was sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Chairman Wood announced that the commission was not 
wholly satisfied with this ex parte evidence and would call an- 
other conference June 10. The Pennsylvania and the Big Four 
will then furnish locomotives equipped with electric head- 
lights and enginemen with them to make tests. 





Restriction on R. R. B. Letters. 


A circular has been issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holding that the practice of one road carrying the 
mails of another without charge must be stopped. It has been 
the custom for roads to carry free of charge the mails of 
‘other roads with which they made direct connection. The 
commission states that this practice is iilegal. 





Notes on Railway Electrification. 


John A. F. Aspinall, General Manager of the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire, points out that in our issue of May 7, page 989, 
the eighth line of the second column should read “center line 
of the motor,” instead of “center line of the motor truck.” 
This error occurred in the original document. 





Edwin Hawley. 

Edwin Hawley began by buying eggs; he is now buying 
railways. He is rapidly becoming a second Harriman. Al- 
ready he has accomplished more than any living railway man 
with the exception of James J. Hill and Mr. Harriman. Out- 
side of Wall street the name of Hawley is scarcely known, 
while even in financial circles his powerful ramifications are 
not adequately appreciated. He already controls seven rail- 
ways and his close associates dominate two more; this com- 
bined system, 14,000 miles in length, has gross earnings of 
$130,000,000. Of financial support Hawley has now an abund- 
ance, although he was not always so fortunate. Vanderlip, 
Speyer, Huntington, Paul Morton, J. J. Mitchell, Henry 
Walters, John W. Castles, Shonts, J. N. Wallace, L. C. Weir. 
Hawley is on the directorate of 25 corporations. 

What manner of man is this new power in American trans- 
portation? * * He was born in Chatham, N. Y. His 
railway work was begun on the Erie, as a clerk, when 17, and 
after being with the Ohio & Mississippi and the Rock Island 
he was made New York agent of the California Fast Freight 
Line and the other Southern Pacific interests. The first rail- 
way that he controlled was the Minneapolis & St. Louis about 
1895. The next was the Iowa Central. 

“It has been alleged that when you get control of a road 
you immediately contrive to pay the utmost dollar in divi- 
dends.” 

“That complaint is not justified. I have built up all my 
roads. ‘They are in as good physical condition as other roads 
in the same territory. You must compare like with like. 
Remember that the roads are low grade traffic properties. I 
have spent in maintenance all that earnings warranted. I 
have not loaded them with floating debt—that point should 
not be overlooked by critics. As to increasing dividends, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio is earnings between 61% and 7 per cent. and 
has just been placed on a 4 per cent. basis. Chicago & Alton 
is earning 11 and is paying 4 per cent. That is not extrava- 
gant.” 

Answering further questions Mr. Hawley said: 

“Mr. Hill and I are friends.” 

“The fact that you sold him Colorado & Southern and stiil 
remain a director strengthens the belief that you and he are 
becoming closely allied.” 

“We have always been friends. 
quarrel. 

“You have a great admiration for Mr. Hill?” 


We have no reason to 
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“Hill is a great man—the greatest railway builder in this. 
country to-day.” 

“Greater than Harriman?’ 

“Yes, a greater builder. Harriman took roads already built 
and developed them. Hill is more like Huntington.” 

“Who is the greatest railway man American has ever pro- 
duced?” 

“Huntington, because he had to blaze the way. He had to- 
build the foundation; he was a pioneer.” * * * 

“Mr. Hawley, your system of roads lacks a vital joint— 
from St. Louis or Chicago to Cincinnati or Louisville. [I 
thought you would have bovght the C., H. & D. from its re- 
organizers to bridge the gap.” 

“I could have had it, but I didn’t want it. 
laden with debt.” 

“You have arranged to buy the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville, it is reported.” 

“So they say. I am not saying it.” 

“Well, you must find some way to join the two parts of 
your system.” 

“I can do that. That will not be difficult. The distance 
from Cincinnati to the Toledo, St. Louis & Western is short. 
I can easily get a road, or make one.’”—Journal of Commerce,. 
New York. 


It is too heavily 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting held on June 2 two papers were presented 
for discussion: Tests of Built-Up Steel and Wrought Iron 
Compression Pieces, by Arthur N. Talbot, M. Am. Soc. C. E.,. 
and Herbert F. Moore, Esq., and Caisson Disease and Its Pre- 
vention, by Henry Japp, M. Am. Soc. C. E. These papers were: 
printed in the April number of “Proceedings.” 





Society of Railway Club Secretaries. 


The annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Brighton, At- 
lantic City, N. J., on Saturday, June 19, at 10 am. The an- 
nual dinner will be held in the evening, at a time and place: 
te be announced at Atlantic City. 





National Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 


The semi-annual convention of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association was held at the Plankington House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 25 and 26, 55 members being in attend- 
ance. The President is Fred L. Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J., 
and the Secretary is P. E. Montanes, of Springfield, Ohio. The 
seventh annual meeting of this association was held in New 
York City October, 1908, and the only meeting which has been 
previously held in the West was the semi-annual meeting in 
1804, in Cincinnati, Ohio. At the meeting on May 25 the prin- 
cipal business related to the reports of officers, standing com- 
mittees and special committees, and it concluded with an 
address on “Competition” by Murray Shippey. In the after- 
noon the several committees on tools (on lathes, shapers, 
drills, milling machines, etc.), held separate meetings, and 
on May 26 these committees made their reports. The con- 
vention closed with an address on “Machine Tools for Rail- 
road Shops,” by William Forsyth, Associate Editor of the 
Railroad Age Gazette. After adjournment a large number of 
the members visited the shops of Kearney & Trecker, manu- 
facturers of milling machines, also the large shops of the: 
Allis-Chalmers Company. 





American Society for Testing Materials. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
29 to July 3. The headquarters will be at the Hotel Traymore. 
The social features include an informal dinner on the even- 
ing of July 1 and an engineering smoker on the evening of 
July 2. 

The subject of the annual address by the President, Dr. C. 
B. Dudley, will be Engineering Responsibility. Among the 
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papers of more particular interest to railways are the follow- 
ing: Further Investigations of Broken Steel Rails, by Henry 
Fay and R. W. G. Wint; An Investigation of a Defective 
Open-Hearth Steel Rail, by Robert Job; report of Committee 
A on Standard Specifications for Iron and Steel, W. R. Web- 
ster, Chairman; report of Committee M on Standard Specifica- 
tions for Staybolt Iron, by H. V. Wille; three papers by P. H. 
Dudley; Detailed Fractures of Cold-Rolled Rails at Low Tem- 
peratures, Elongation and Ductility Tests of Rail Sections 
Under the Manufacturers’ Standard Drop-Testing Machine, 
and Dark Carbon Streaks in Segregated Metal of Split Heads 
of Rails; report of Committee U on The Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel, A. S. Cushman, Chairman; Notes on Corrosion 
Tests of Iron and Steel, by R. B. Carnahan, Jr.; report of 
Committee E on Preservative Coatings for Iron and Steel, 
S. S. Voorhees, Chairman, and An Interesting Driving-Axle 
Failure, by M. H. Wickhorst. 

The program is unusually large and includes more than 60 
papers and reports. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or reg- 
ular meetings, and places of meeting. 


AiR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G, Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOC, OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’N.—G. W. Dennison, 
Penna. Co., Toledo, O.; June 22-25; Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 

Yor 











AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909: Jacksonville. Fla. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF WAy ASsSoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. Wilson, Ry. Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909: Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia; June 29-July 3; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St.; 
N. Y.; 1st and 3d Wed., except July and August: New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y.: 2d Tues. in month; annual, Dec. 7-10: New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York; Oct. 18-22; Denver, Colo. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C, G. 
Phillips, 148 Dearborn St., Chicago; June, 1910; Colorado Sp’gs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan.: May 26-28, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago, June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 

G. P. Conard, 24 Park PIl., New York: June 22-23: Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.-—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que. : Ist Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.: Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly: Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York: 
2d Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.: Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R.. Richmond, Va.: June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 
{NTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSCCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago, June 21-28, 1909: Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—E, C. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago; June 1-5: Chicago. 
Iowa RAILWAY CLuB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 
MASTER Car BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago: June 21-23, 1909: Atlantie City. 

NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

NEW York RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 

. 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NORTH-WeEst RAILWAY CLUB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.: 1st 
Tues, after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August: St. Paul and Minn. 

RatLway CLuB or PirrspuRGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

tAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg. 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.: June 8, New York. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C., Collin- 
wood, Ohio. 

tOADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 

° Emery, P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill. ; Nov.. 1909: Washington. 

Sr. Lovrs RAILWAY CLuB.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

: Mo.: 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

Society OF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago; 
Sept. 7-8; Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. Cuus.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg., Atlanta: 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov.; Atlanta. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. 

" . R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.; September. 1909; Denver. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St. ; 

: Winnipeg; 2d Mon., ex. June. July and Aug.; Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, July and August: Chicago. 

WESTERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—J. . Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago, 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


Beginning June 1 the Louisville & Nashville and its con- 
trolied lines in Alabama adopted in that state the reduced 
passenger fares which were ordered by the legislature of the- 
state. The enforcement of this law has been contested in the 
courts for many months. 


The Rock Island has been trying for some weeks the experi- 
ment of running trains “ail night’ from Chicago to a number 
of suburbs on its lines near that city. While the service has. 
not yet proved profitable, it has built up a more satisfactory 
business than was expected and will be continued indefinitely. 


Reports from Bakersfield, Cal., indicate that the independent: 
oil producers are about ready to establish a complete system: 
of pipe lines for conveying oil from the Kern county and 
Coalinga fields to the Pacific coast, and that terminal facilities: 
at the seaboard will be provided, together with tank steamers, 
so that oil can be delivered to all points on the coast. 


The trunk lines leading from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to the West have filed at Washington tariffs on 
import freight westbound, to take effect July 1, by which these 
roads aim to restore the differential which was obliterated by 
the reductions lately made by the Boston & Maine. On first- 
class the reductions are 3 cents per 100 lbs. and on the lower 
classes 1 cent. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Western 
Passenger Association held in Chicago on May 27 it was rec- 
ommended that all western roads grant a rate of one and one- 
half fare for the round trip for state fairs and conventions 
which give promise of sufficient business to warrant a low 
rate, and also that a rate of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip be made for the merchants’ meetings which the 
Chicago Association of Commerce will hold early in the fall. 


The Commercial Club Traffic Bureau of Salt Lake City has 
adopted a resolution protesting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the rule of the transcontinental lines 
giving the initial carrier the “aboslute and unqualified right” 
to determine the routing of shipments beyond its own line. 
The traffic bureau says that the application of this rule is 
an unreasonable burden on shippers and a direct infringe- 
ment on their rights, and paves the way for the carriers to 


enter into an effective but unlawful arrangement for the 
secret division of traffic. 
The Executive Committee of the Southwestern Shippers 


Association has adopted a resolution to the effect that there 
ought to be on the Interstate Commerce Commission a rep- 
resentative of the shipping interests of the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States—‘‘in other words someone who 
knows intimately and at first hand the traffic conditions that 
are as yet new on account of the chaotic and constantly chang- 
ing condition of affairs caused by the fast development of 
the country.” The secretary of the Association was instructed 
to bring this matter to the attention of the President of the 
United States. 


At Charleston, W. Va., May 26, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
applied for an injunction to prohibit the officers of the state 
from enforcing the 2-cent fare law on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
A statement was presented showing the receipts, cost and 
profit of the intrastate passenger business on that line in West 
Virginia during 18 months under the 2-cent law, in which it 
was declared that the net earnings were far below the sum 
necessary to pay the interest on that part of the company’s 
bonded indebtedness which should be charged to this traffic. 
It is declared that the law was unsuccessful in stimulating 
traffic, as had been anticipated, and the company really lost 
about $600,000 in the 18 months. The present average receipts 
per passenger in West Virginia amount to only 1.78 cents a 
mile. 


The Dominion government is making an investigation as to 
the cost of the transportation of goods from Montreal to the 
Canadian ports on the Pacific coast by water via Mexico over 
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the Tehuantepec Railway and thence by water again to desti- 
nation, as compared with the freight rates charged by the 
Canadian Pacific for the all-rail haul. David Martin, Customs 
Inspector of Toronto, has been sent to Mexico to investigate 
the customs relations regarding the bonding of goods in tran- 
sit through Mexico. It is claimed that freight is carried by 
this route 20 per cent. cheaper than overland by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and that the high railway freight renders it im- 
possibie for eastern Canadian manufacturers shipping goods 
by the C. P. R. to compete successfully in British Columbia 
with Europeans sending goods round Cape Horn. 


In connection with the dissensions among the trunk lines 
concerning westbound freight rates on imported goods figures 
have been published showing the total quantities of freight 
received by ocean vessels and shipped westward from New 
York during the year 1908. New York leads with 150,000 
tons, and Baltimore follows with 145,000, Boston had 85,000, 
Philadelphia 85,000 (including 14,000 tons of nitrate of soda 
from South America, a trade not reckoned with in statistics 
of other cities), Newport News 18,000 and the combined ports 
‘of Portland, Montreal and West St. John 30,000 tons. Balti- 
more’s gain, as compared with previous years, cannot be 
given in figures, but it is said that it has been increasing the 
volume of this traffic much more rapidly than any other large 
port. In explanation of the fact that they have not met the 
last import rate cut of the Boston & Maine, effective June 2, 
some of the trunk lines call attention to the fact that the 
Boston lines carry only a small proportion of the import 
business; and of the 85,000 tons of import freight handled 
at Boston in 1908, 70,000 took low commodity rates. 





‘Readjustment of Transcontinental Freight Rates. 


The plans of the transcontinental railways for the readjust- 
ment of freight rates between the central west and the Pacific 
coast are being received with almost universal opposition by 
the communities most directly affected. The plan for the 


readjustment of rates to Spokane is a fair index to the gen- 
eral plan that would be followed throughout the West if the 
scheme of rates to Spokane which the railways have proposed 


should finally go through. The following outlines the scheme 
of rates to Spokane, which the railways submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for its consideration: 

“First—Adopt the class rates from St. Paul and Chicago as 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Apply same 
class rates from Omaha as from St. Paul, and from St. Louis 
the same as from Chicago, except where combination of locals 
on Missouri river makes less; from Denver 90 per cent. of 
tthe Missouri river-Spokane rates, which is proportionate to 
the distance. 

“Second—Reduce the class rates from the Coast to Spo- 
kane proportionately the same as the Commission rates from 
St. Paul to Spokane—that is, 16 2-3 per cent. 

“Third—Establish commodity rates from Chicago to Spo- 
kane that will effectively meet competition of the water route 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Seattle, thence by rail to Spo- 
‘kane. The rates of water lines to Seattle vary. The Panama 
line publishes 60 per cent. of the all-rail rates, and the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian line applies generally about the same, but for 
the purpose of constructing the Spokane tariffs 75 per cent. 
of the present rail rates from Atlantic seaboard territory to 
Seattle has been adopted as representing a fair equalization 
of the ocean rate, taking into consideration the items of des- 
patch, damage from rehandling, insurance, interior origin of 
some of the freight, etc. The rate to Spokane would be ob- 
tained by adding the new local tariff from Seattle to Spokane. 
Having thus determined what rates are necessary to Spokane 
to fully meet water competition, these rates are fixed from 
Chicago on such commodities as can be produced in this 
territory as advantageously as on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Lower rates are made: (a) where articles are principally or 
exclusively produced in Eastern territory, the local rate to 
Chicago is deducted so that the combination on Chicago from 
points of origin will be on water competitive basis; (b) where 
commodity is produced both in the East and in Chicago terri- 
tory, but cost of production in the West is higher, a deduc- 
tion is made in consideration of these commercial conditions 
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and the advantage to the western lines by originating the 
traffic nearer their terminals. The Commission class rates 
are observed as maximum. 


“Fourth—Exceptions to such commodity basis made where 
article is not subject to water competition or where local com- 
petition and other commercial conditions control, such as 
beer, oil, plaster, salt, cement, butter, furniture, packing-house 
products, ete. 

“Fifth—Rates from St. Paul to Spokane lower than from 
Chicago in recognition of the additional cost of production 
there and advantages to the carriers in originating the traffic 
at their own eastern terminals.” 

The Commission will give a hearing at Washington on June 
9, at which all interested parties are invited to appear. 

As stated in our last issue, the shippers of Spokane are pro- 
testing against this scheme of readjustment. They claim that 
on the new basis some rates would be higher than on the old 
basis. Take, for example, the rates on cotton duck and den- 
ims in carloads. The present rate from New England to 
Spokane is $1.85, and the rate is the same from Chicago. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission ordered a rate of $1.75 from 
Chicago to Spokane. The railways suggested a rate of $1.32; 
and as all such goods are made in New England, under sec- 
tion 3 of the plan favored by the railways, the local rate of 
55 cents from New England to Chicago would be added to the 
Chicago-Spokane rate of $1.32, making a total of $1.87, which 
is 2 cents more than the present rate. 

The numerous protests received from shippers at Spokane 
caused J. G. Woodworth, Traffic Manager of the Northern Pa- 
cific, and W. P. Kenney, Assistant Traffic Manager of the 
Great Northern, to go to Spokane last week to confer with 
the shippers. It is reported that no satisfactory understand- 
ing was reached. 

In the meantime the shippers at Pacific coast points are 
protesting violently against the proposed readjustment. The 
second section of the plan provides for the reduction of class 
rates from the coast to Spokane 16 2-3 per cent., which is 
the same percentage of reduction that is to be made from Sti. 
Paul to Spokane. William R. Wheeler, Manager of the Traffi® 
Bureau of the Merchants’ Exchange of San Francisco, say- 
that this is unfair and inequitable to shippers at coast points, 
and that if the same principle were applied to rates through- 
out the territory affected, Pacific coast shippers would be 
placed at a great disadvantage in competing for business as 
compared with shippers on the Atlantic seaboard and at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, the Twin Cities and Missouri river points. 
For example, the existing first-class rate from St. Paul to 
Spokane is $3. A reduction of 16 2-3 per cent. in this makes a 
specific reduction of 50 per cent. The existing first-class rate 
from Portland, Seattle and Tacoma to Spokane is $1.35, and 
16 2-3 per cent. of this is 22%4 cents. Therefore, if only the 
same percentage of reduction is made from the Pacific coast 
as is made from St. Paul, the readjustment will put the ship- 
pers at the Pacific coast cities at an increased disadvantage of 
2714 cents in competing for business at inland points against 
the shipper at St. Paul. Mr. Wheeler says, however, that the 
third proposition is by far the most destructive to Pacific 
coast distributing interests of any under consideration. He 
has issued a statement which is in part as follows: 


“Up to the present time tariffs from the East to interior 
points have been constructed by adding to the terminal com- 
modity rate the local or distributive rate applying from the 
nearest terminal to the interior point, thus enabling the dis- 
tributer at the terminal point to compete on even terms with 
the eastern, or, more properly speaking, middle west job- 
ber. Owing to the high local rates prevailing upon the Pacific 
Coast even under this arrangement it was impossible except! 
in rare instances for the Pacific Coast distributer to get be- 
yond the states of Idaho and Nevada, within the boundaries 
of which states his iimit of distribution was fixed at th: 
points where the combination rate above described met th: 
so-called ‘intermediate rates’ from the East, the latter rate 
to points easterly of such meeting place being, of cours‘ 
lower than the combination of terminals and locals bac! 
Not satisfied with thus limiting his. zone of distribution, o: 
rather, zone where the Pacific Coast distributer has a fighti 
chance, the railways propose to put him out of business |) 
yond the limits of his own dooryard by reducing the termi: 
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commodity rates 25 per cent, for the sole purpose of construct 
ing the Spokane tariff, and, necessarily, tariffs to other in- 
terior points. To make this proposition plain I will use 
simple figures which, of course, have no relation to any ex- 
isting rate, but at the same time illustrate clearly the result 
of a tariff so constructed. 

“Assuming that the rate on a given commodity from New 
York to Seattle is $1 per 100 pounds and the local rate from 
Seattle to Spokane is 75 cents, thus, under the present method 
of tariff construction, making the rate from New York to 
Spokane $1.75, this gives the Seattle distributer a fighting 
chance in Spokane. 

“Under the proposed plan, while the rate of $1 will remain 
in force between New York and Seattle, so far as shipments 
to the latter city are concerned, this rate will be reduced to 
75 cents when shipment is destined to Spokane. Adding the 
loca] rate of 75 cents thereto we have the through rate New 
York to Spokane of $1.50, thus putting the Seattle jobber at 
a disadvantage of 25 cents per 100 pounds in competition with 
the New York jobber and effectually putting the former out 
of this business. 

“Having thus given New York an advantage over Seattle 
with regard to Spokane business, the railways propose to 
apply the New York rate on business originating in Chicago 
where cost of production is the same, thus with respect to 
this business, picking Chicago up bodily and placing her upon 
the Atlantic seaboard inasmuch as she is given the benefit of 
New York’s advantageous geographical location. 

“This, however, is a situation which has for some time pre- 
vailed with regard to practically all business originating be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the Missouri river, and is, 
perhaps the best possible compromise between graded rates 
(i. e., lower rates from Chicago than are established from 
New York by reason of sea competition at that port) and 
trunk line arbitraries (i. e., higher rates from Chicago than 
from New York by the addition of the rate in force from 
Chicago to New York to the sea competitive rate prevailing 
at that seaport), and has, up to this time, been acceptable to 
the Pacific Coast distributers as a compromise only. As a 
matter of fact, the principle, once adopted as such, would be 
destructive to the prosperity of every Pacific Coast seaport 
and contiguous territory, inasmuch as it destroys the advan- 
tages inherent to such seaboard location when applied to 
east-bound shipments covering all Pacific Coast products and 
manufactures. ‘ 

“Not content with applying this equalization of rates to all 
business originating in Chicago, the railways propose to ar- 
range their tariff so that articles produced exclusively on the 
Atlantic Seaboard shall be handled by the Chicago jobber 
rather than by the Seattle jobber. Having established the 
rates from the Atlantic seaboard to Spokane in the manner 
described in their third proposition, they propose to still fur- 
ther assist the Chicago jobber by refunding to him the cost 
of bringing into his warehouse such articles of exclusively 
Atlantic seaboard origin as are later reshipped to Spokane. 
This is accomplished by deducting from the rate in force be- 
tween New York and Spokane the rates applying to such ar- 
ticles between New York and Chicago, thus enabling the rate 
from Chicago to Spokane. For example, if the rate on such 
an article from New.York to Spokane is $1.50 and the rate 
on the same article from New York to Chicago is 25 cents, 
this establishes a rate of $1.25 from Chicago to Spokane as 
against $1.75 if purchased through a Seattle jobber. 

“Again, upon a plea from the Chicago manufacturer that 
his cost of production is higher than that of New York, the 
railways propose to equalize both his alleged manufacturing 
and commercial disadvantages by making his rate from 
Chicago to Spokane as much lower than that from New York 
as is necesary ‘in order to concentrate the business in 
Chicago.” 

He says that if the proposed plan should be applied to the 
rates to Spokane, it would no doubt be applied in the re- 
adjustment of rates to Reno, Las Vegas and Albuquerque, 
N. M., Tucson, Ariz., and Salt Lake City, and that the eastern 
and central western jobber and manufacturer would be given 
the monopoly of the business of most of the West to the detri- 
ment of not only the Pacific Coast cities, but also of Spokane 
and other inland points. 

Resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the various com- 
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mercial associations of San Francisco on May 24, opposing: 
the plan of readjustment suggested by the railways. 





Committee on Uniform Classification. 


The Committee on Uniform Classification, Chicago, desires 
to secure the following information about all commodities that 
enter into railway traffic: (1) Nature of article, (2) con- 
stituent elements, (3) uses, (4) value per unit of sale, (5) 
value per cubic foot, or gallon, etc., (6) weight per cubic 
foot, (7) loading weight per car, (8) styles of packing. 

The readers of the Railroad Age Gazette are familiar with 
the work on which this committee is engaged. It is im- 
portant both to railways and to shippers. The Freight Traffic 
Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, recogniz- 
ing its importance to shippers, has issued a statement asking. 
its members to co-operate with the committee in securing. 
such information as is desired. The committee’s work would 
be much facilitated if all commercial organizations would sim- 
ilarly co-cperate with it. It is not engaged in any general 
revision of classes or rates, but is trying at present to adopt 
uniform definitions of all commodities, which must be the 
foundation of any uniform classification. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


A rate once lawfully published continues to be the lawful 
rate until it has been lawfully canceled. A subsequent tariff 
naming other rates without canceling the previous rates can- 
not carry the new rates into lawful effect; and the silence of 
a subsequent tariff cannot be accepted as a lawful cancellation 
of rates previously established. (16 I. C. C. Rep. 315.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 
W. E. Fitzgerald, chief clerk to the auditor of the Houston 
& Texas Central, has been selected auditor of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, succeeding J. H. Bond, deceased. 


The Indiana Railroad Commission has ordered a switching. 
rate of $3 a car at the intersection of several roads at Bloom- 
ington. The rate heretofore charged at this point varied 
from $5 to $21 a car. The new rate ordered becomes effective 
June 1, and affects the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville and 
the Indianapolis Southern. 





COURT NEWS. 


See an item in regard to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford under Railroad Financial News. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri refused on May 29 to cite 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas for contempt because it violated 
an injunction of Circuit Judge Williams, of St. Louis, restrain- 
ing the road from raising its passenger rate from 3 cents a 
mile. 


The Oregon Railroad Commission has brought suit in the 
name of the state against the Corvallis & Eastern (Southern 
Pacific) for $10,000 penalty because the company refused to 
obey the order of the commission for the erection of a station 
building at Lyons, Ore. 


In the case of the Southern Railway against the Interstate 
Cemmerce Commission, wherein the road denied the lawful- 
ness of the action of the commission in fixing a charge for 
the reconsignment of hay shipped from the West through St. 
Louis to southern states, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided in favor of the railway. 


The St. Louis & Southwestern, the Chicago & Alton, the 
Frisco, the Rock Island, the Kansas City Southern, the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Colorado and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, have filed demurrers in the Supreme Court to the 
information by the Attorney-General charging them with vio- 
lating the state and trust law by combining to raise their pas- 
senger rates. 
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Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Cc. B. Udell has been elected Treasurer of the Houston & 
Texas Central, succeeding W. H. Field, resigned. 


L. E. Katzenbach has been elected the Secretary of the 
Colorado & Midland, succeeding James S. Mackie. 


William M. Barrett, Vice-President of the Adams Express 
Co., has been elected the President, succeeding Levi C. Weir, 
resigned. 


R. S. Ege, formerly chief clerk to the Auditor of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed Assistant Auditor, with office at 
Omaha, Neb. 


The office of E. J. Chamberlin, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Grand Trunk Pacific, has been moved from 
Montreal, Que., to Winnipeg, Man. 


John F. Stevens, Vice-President in charge of Traffic of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, has resigned to accept 
service elsewhere. His former office has been abolished and 
the General Manager is to report to the President. 


Harry E. Byram, whose appointment as an Assistant to 
the Second Vice-President of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with office at Chicago, has been announced already 
in these columns, was born on November 28, 1865, at Gales- 
burg, Ill. He began railway work in 1881 as call boy on the 
Burlington at Galesburg, since which time he has been con- 
secutively to 1889 stenographer in the General Superintend- 
ent’s office and chief clerk to the Superintendent of Terminals 
at Chicago; 1889 to 1894 out of railway service; 1894 to 
March, 1898, clerk in General Manager’s office and chief clerk 
in Vice-President’s office of the Great Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn.; March, 1898, to October, 1899, Assistant General Super- 
intendent of the Montana Central at Great Falls, Mont.; Octo- 
ber, 1899, to October, 1902, Superintendent of the Cascade 
division, Great Northern, at Everett, Wash.; October, 1902, 
to February, 1904, Assistant to First and Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dents, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago; February 
1, 1904, to July, 1904, General Superintendent Southwestern 
district at Topeka, Kan.; September, 1904, untii promoted 
General Superintendent Nebraska district, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 


Operating Officers. 


George B. Beale has been appointed the Superintendent of 
the Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania, succeeding Robert 
Bell, assigned to other duties. 


S. J. Mulvaney, Trainmaster of the Atlanta division of the 
Southern Railway, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Virginia & Southwestern, with office at Bristol, Tenn. 


E. T. Lamb, Superintendent of the Southern Railway at Nor- 
folk, Va., has been appointed the General Manager for the 
receivers of the Norfolk & Southern, effective June 15. 


I. E. Ramsdell, Assistant Trainmaster of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, has been appointed the General Trainmaster, with 
office at Youngstown, Pa., succeeding Elias Reese, deceased. 


J. E. Tussey, Superintendent of Maintenance of the Georgia, 
Florida & Alabama, has been appointed the General Manager, 
with office at Bainbridge, Ga., succeeding J. E. O'Dell, resigned. 


H. A. Shepard has been appointed the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, with office at New Haven, Conn., succeeding W. H. D. 
Ford, resigned. 


H. B. Earling, General Superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound lines east of Butte, Mont., has had his 
Jurisdiction extended over the lines west of Butte, and his 
office will be transferred from Miles City, Mont., to Butte. 


_The Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania will hereafter con- 
sist of the Union Terminal of Buffalo, N. Y.; those portions 
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of the line of the Western New York & Pennsylvania fron 
Buffalo to Emporium, Pa.; from Winchester to South Buf- 
falo Ore Docks; from Buffalo to Oil City, Pa.; from Tryon- 
ville, Pa., to Lakeville, and from Titusville, Pa., to Pioneer, 
the Genesee Valley Canal Railroad; the Genesee Valley Ter- 
minal; the Rochester, New York & Pennsylvania, and the Mc- 
Kean & Buffalo. The Allegheny division will consist of the 
lines of the Allegheny Valley (with the exception of that por- 
tion included in the Conemaugh division); the Brookville: 
Railway; those portions of the line of the Western New York 
& Fennsylvania from Oil City to Irvineton, and from Warren, 
Pa., to Olean, N. Y.; the Kinzua Railway; the Kinzua Valley 
Railroad; the Bradford Railway; the Olean, Bradford & War- 
ren Railway, and the Olean, Bradford & Warren Railroad. 
The Chautauqua division will be abolished as a separate divi- 
sion. The office of the Superintendent of the Allegheny divi- 
sion will be located at Oil City, Pa. 


Traffic Officers. 


F. B. Peters has been appointed a Traveling Freight Agent 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, with office at Ironton, Ohio. 


D. L. Melville has been appointed a Traveling Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at 
Seattle, Wash. 


A. G. Payne has been appointed a General Agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeding H. G. Stewart, resigned. 


H. T. Drane has been appointed a Soliciting Agent of the: 
Louisville & Nashville, with office at Selma, Ala., vice A. G.. 
Payne, assigned to other duties. 


William B. Barr, whose resignation as General Freight and’ 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago Terminal Transfer to become 
Vice-President of the Traffic Service Bureau, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. 
C., has been announced 
in these columns, was 
born in 1854 at Wash- 
ington, Ind., and has 
been in the service of 
various’ transportation 
companies for about 25 
years. He was former- 
ly Assistant General 
Manager of Street’s 
Western Stable Car 
Line, with office in St. 
Louis, and has also 
been connected with 
the freight departments 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis and other roads. 
He became Genera! 
Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Chicago 
Terminal Transfer in 
December, 1889, which 
office he now resigns. Mr. Barr has prepared various reports 
on existing and proposed terminal systems in different parts 
of the country, and in the performance of these and similar 
duties has been a close student of industrial conditions. He 
has been a contributor for several years to newspapers and 
Magazines on transportation and allied questions. 





Wm. B. Barr. 


Paul A. Rochester has been appointed the Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Hudson Navigation Co., with. office at Pier 32, 
North river, New York, succeeding F. C. Earle. 


Oliver T. Boyd, city passenger agent of the Pennsylvania at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed the General Passenger 
Agent of the Hudson & Manhattan, with office at 30 Church 
street, New York. 


E. M. Snyder, General Freight Agent of the Central of 
New Jersey, has been appointed the Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager, with office at New York. This is a new position.. 
— Hamilton succeeds Mr. Snyder, with office at New 

ork. 
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J. G. Love, Division Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with office in Chi- 
cago, succecding E. C. Nettels, resigned to engage in other 
business. 


C. E. Hilliker, Commercial Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed a Division 
Freight and Passenger Agent, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
succeeding J. G. Love, promoted. T. H. Stoffel succeeds Mr. 
Hilliker, with office at Cleveland. 


Hi. B. Kooser, Assistant General Freight Agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed the General 
Manager of the American Refrigerator Transit Company, with 
ofiice at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding C. H. Holdridge, resigned 
to take service with another company. 


C. E. Wagar, General Agent of the Missouri Pacific at 
Tueblo has been appointed the Assistant General Freight 
Agent, with office at Omaha, Neb., succeeding H. B. Kooser, 
resigned to enter service elsewhere. J. L. Amos, Contracting 
Freight Agent of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, succeeds 
Mr. Wagar. 


Alvah N. Brown, whose appointment as General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the El Paso & Southwestern System, 
with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., has already been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, was born in Illi- 
nois in December, 1864. 
He received his educa- 
tion in the common 
schools and_ began 
railway work in 1885 
with the Vandalia, with 
which he_ remained 
until 1887. From 1887 
to 1897 he was in sta- 
tion service on_ the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. From 1897 
to 1899 he was Traffic 
Manager for the Re- 
ceiver of the St. Louis, 
Kansas & Southwestern. 
From 1899 to 1901 he 
was Traffic Manager 
and Superintendent of 
the Kansas Southwest- 
ern. From 1901 to 1905 
he was General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of a ee ee 
the El Paso & Northeastern. From 1905 to May 1, 1909, he 
was General Freight Agent of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
and since May 1 he has been General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the El Paso & Southwestern. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Howard R. Pratt, Engineer of Maintenance of Way of the 
Western Maryland, has been appointed Chief Engineer. This 
office has been vacant for about two years. 


W. G. Seibert is appointed a Master Mechanic of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, with office at Fort Scott, Kan., succeeding T. F. Carbery, 
assigned to other duties. 


M. E. Hamilton has been appointed the General Air-Brake 
Inspector of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System, with 
office at Topeka, Kan. He will have full charge of all matters 
pertaining to air-brakes and Air-Brake Inspectors on instruc- 
tion cars will report to him. 


J. H. Rollo has been appointed the Supervisor of Bridges 
and Buildings of the Georgia, Florida & Albama, with office at 
Havana, Fla., and A. J. Anderson has been appointed the Road- 
master, with office at Bainbridge, Ga. The office of Superin- 
tendent of Maintenance and Construction has been abolished. 

kK. Fischer, formerly Engineer of Bridges and Buildings of 
the Missouri Pacific, has been appointed Resident Engineer 
of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico at Brownsville, Texas, 
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in charge of the construction of the bridge over the Denver 
& Rio Grande, which is being built jointiy by the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico and the Mexican National. 


Frank Lee Nicholson, recently appointed Engineer of the 
Norfolk & Southern, with office at Norfolk, Va., was born 
August 12, 1868, at Portsmouth, Va. After attending the Suf- 
folk Military Academy 
for three years, from 
1884 to 1887, he took a 
two years special course 
in civil engineering at 
the same time that he 
was engaged in railway 
work. He began rail- 
way work in 1887 as 
levelman on the At- 
lantic & Danville, now 
part of the Southern 
Railway. On August 1, 
1888, he was made chief 
clerk and draftsman for 
the Chief Engineer, and 
a year later became 
levelman and _ transit- 
man on the _ location 
work of the Wilming- 
ton, Newton & Norfolk, 
now part of the Atlantic 
Coast Line. In Septem- 
ber, 1889, he was made 
Resident Engineer. By 
June 1, 1890, he had become Assistant Engineer of the Nor- 
folk & Southern. On March 15, 1892, he was made Acting 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way, and on January 1, 1898, 
Engineer of Maintenance of Way, holding this position until 
his recent appointment. He is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, a charter member of the American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association, 
and vice-chairman of the Committee on Rules and Organiza- 
tion. 


F. L. Nicholson. 





OBITUARY. 


George H. Harris, District Passenger Agent of the Lehigh 
Valley at Rochester, N. Y., died on May 22 at Rochester. 


Joseph W. Drew, who died in Springfield, Mass., May 27, 
at the age of &4, was for many years a roadmaster on the 
Old Colony and was railway builder for General Sherman in 
Georgia, rebuilding the tracks in the country which was de- 
vastated on the march to the sea. Mr. Drew was born in 
Vermont and began his railway service as freight house 
laborer and brakeman in New Hampshire in 1845. He was a 
freight conductor on the Boston, Concord & Montreal and on 
the Boston & Maine. In company with Benjamin Bailey he 
was engaged in building the White Mountains Railroad, the 
Port Hope, Lindsay & Beaverton (Canada), the Passumpsic 
Railroad and a short railway in New Jersey. After the war 
he went to Boston and was roadmaster on the Old Colony for 
87 years. 


O. M. Shepard, General Assistant of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, died at his home in New Haven June 1 
from acute gastritis. He was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1842, and began railway work in 1863 as despatcher in the 
United States military railway and telegraph service. By 
1870 he had become Superintendent of Transportation and 
Assistant Superintendent of the Gilman, Clinton & Spring- 
field, now part of the Illinois Central. In 1874 he was made 
Assistant General Superintendent of the St. Louis & South- 
eastern, now part of the Louisville & Nashville, and by 1880 
had become Division Superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. He was made General Superintendent of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford in 1886, and upon thé 
reorganization and expansion of the road was made Super 
intendent of the New York division in March, 1890. In Jun: 
1903, he was appointed General Superintendent and later wa- 
appointed General Assistant, acting in an executive capaci: 
in the Operating department. 
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Railroad Sonstruction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Benton Harpor-St. JozE Raitway & Liaut ComMpAaNny.—Con- 
tract is said to have been given to McLane & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., for a 10-mile @xtension from Benton Harbor, Mich., 
northeast to Coloma. Contracts for material are said to be 
let as follows: Carnegie Steel Co., rails; Electric Service Sup- 
plies Co., overhead material; F. Cartwright, South Bend, JInd., 
poles; Lombard & Rittenhouse, Hastings, Mich., ties. 


CANADIAN NorrTHERN.—A contract for 25 miles on the Ed- 
monton & Slave Lake, between Edmonton, Alb., and Atha- 
basea Landing has been given to Malcolm McGrimmon, con- 
tractor, Edmonton. (March 19, p. 650.) 


CANADIAN NORTHERN OnTARIO.—A subsidy contract has been 
entered into with the Canadian Government for building two 
lines of railway. One will run from Toronto, Ont., north- 
west, via the east side of Lake Simcoe to a point at or near 
Sudbury, 265 miles. The other line will run from Sudbury 
Junction, Ont., to Hutton Mines, 30 miles. 


CENTRAL KeEnNtUCKY TRACTION.—Contract is said to have been 
given to David Pepper, Jr., of Philadelphia, to build from Lex- 
ington, Ky., south to Nicholasville, 12 miles, and work is to 
be started at once by Smithurst & Allen, Philadelphia, Pa. J. 
B. Crawford, Genl. Mgr., and G. MacLeod in charge of con- 
struction, Lexington. (March 19, p. 652.) 


EpMoNtoN & Stave LAKE.—See Canadian Northern. 


ELK & LirtLeE KANAwWHA.—Contracts may soon be let to build 
from Gassaway, W. Va., on the Coal & Coke, west to a point 
near Rosedale, about 15 miles. C. F. Peyton, of Charlestown, 
W. Va., is the engineer in charge. 


FITZGERALD & NORTHWESTERN.—Application will soon be made 
for a charter in Georgia to build about 80 miles of line from 
a point in Ben Hill county, north through Wilcox and Pulaski 
counties. W. R. Bowen, Pres.; J. G. Knapp and D. B. Jay, of 
Fitzgerald, and S. C. Price, of Douglas, are interested. 


GRAND TRUNK Pactric.—Vice-President Wainwright is said 
to have definitely stated that work will possibly be started 
this summer on the branch from Melville, Sask., northwest 
to Prince Albert, and that the other branch lines north and 
south from Melville will be completed this summer. (May 7, 
p. 1007.) 


GREAT NoRTHERN.—According to press reports a branch is to 
be built from Wilsoncreek, Wash., south to Connell, at the 
junction of the Northern Pacific and Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co., about 60 miles. 


IpAuo & WASHINGTON NorrHerRN.—An officer writes that 
track laying will be started June 1 on the extension from 
Newport, Wash., north to Ione, 53 miles. (May 28, p. 1144.) 


Missourrt & NortH ARKANSAS.—Preliminary surveys are said 
to be made for a branch from Letona, Ark., southwest to 
Whitman, about 15 miles. 


Missourrt INLAND & SoutrHEeRN.—The proposed route is from 
Rolla, Mo., south to Licking, 40 miles. Surveys to be started 
June 1 and construction to be under way this fall. (May 28, 
p. 1174.) 


Missourr, Kansas & Trexas.—Press reports from Austin, 
Tex., indicate that W. B. Munson, of Dennison, Tex., repre- 
senting the M., K. & T., has asked to be given a 90 days’ 
option on the bonds of $100,000, which has been raised in 
San Antonio, for building a railway from that city to Browns- 
ville. The report says that Mr. Munson and engineers will 
make a trip over the route of the proposed line and if their 
report is favorable its construction will be undertaken by 
the M., K. & T. interests. The proposed line will probably 
cross the Rio Grande at Rio Grande City and make connec- 
tion with the Monterey-Matamoras branch of the National 
Railways of Mexico. (See Texas Roads, Feb. 19, p. 381.) 


PorTLAND Rattway, Licur & Power Company.—Plans are 
said to have been made for building about seven miles of new 
iine in Oregon this year. 
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QueBec, MontreaL & SourHern.—A subsidy contract has 
been entered into with the Canadian Government for build- 
ing a line from Yamaska, Que., northeast to a point in the 
county of Lotbiniere, 70 miles, and another from Mount 
Johnson, Que., to St. Gregoire, 14%4 miles. 


Romrt & NorrHern.—Organized in Georgia, with $1,000,000 
capital, to build from Rome north through Floyd, Chattooga, 
Walker, Whitfield and Catoosa counties to the Tennessee state 
line, about 80 miles. Contract said to be let to Burk & Joseph, 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., for first 50 miles from Rome. Con- 
struction work is to be started at once. It is said some of 
the rails have already been ordered. Incorporators include 
R. G. Peters, R. A. Nickerson, J. R. Peters and R. H. Hoff- 
man, of Manistee, Mich., and H. M. Smith, J. L. Bass, D. T. 
Haynes, H. H. Shackelton and others of Rome. 


SAVANNAH & SoOUTHWESTERN.—Application is said to have 
been made for a charter in Georgia to build about 400 miles 
of line from Savannah, Ga., west across the state of Georgia 
to Fort Gaines. C. M. Frank, F. R. Dunden, of Savannah; 
J. H. Perkins, W. G. Warnell and others are interested. 


SHAWNEE ELecrric.—Incorporated in Oklahoma, with $100,- 
000 capital, to build from Shawnee, Okla., northeast via Prague 
and Okmulgee to Muskogee, 120 miles; also from Shawnee 
northwest to Oklahoma City, 40 miles. The incorporators in- 
clude R. E. Pugh, C. S. Edwards, W. S. Pendleton and others, 
of Shawnee. 


SoutrH CaroLinA Roaps.—According to reports from Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., John Ickes is interested in a company which 
proposes to build from Bennettsville north to Lackingham, 
N. C., about 35 miles. 

SPARTA-MELROSE ELECTRIC RAILWAY & PowER Co.—See West- 
ern Transportation Co. 

Troy MERCANTILE MILLING & Power ComMpany.—lIncorporated 
in Oregon, with $20,000 capital, and office at Enterprise, Ore., 
to build an electric line from Troy, Ore., south to Hurricane 
creek, about 40 miles. R. W. Barkham and H. E. Merryman 
are interested. 

VANCOUVER TRACTION.—According to press reports, surveys 
are now being made for an extension from Vancouver, Wash., 
east to Camas, 12 miles. 

WESTERN TRANSPORTATION Co.—AII the right-of-way has been 
secured by the Sparta-Melrose Electric Railway & Power Co. 
from Sparta, Wis., northwest via Angelo, Trout Fails and 
Cataract to Melrose, 28 miles. (March 19, p. 659.) 

WESTMORELAND & REDBOILING SPRINGS (ELEcTRIC).—Applica- 
tion has been made for a charter in Tennessee to build from 
Westmoreland, Tenn., east to Redboiling Springs, in Macon 
county, about 25 miles. A. R. Dean, E. K. Lamb, W. A. Smith, 
H. C. Smith and J. B. Kemp are interested. 

WEsr Point & Houston.—Organized in Mississippi with $500,- 
000 capital to build from West Point, Miss., northwest to 
Houston, about 30 miles. A large part of the right-of-way 
has been secured. J. A. McArthur, Pres.; J. R. Brinker, 
V.-Pres.; W. F. Lagrone, Secy., and L. T. Carlisle, Treas., asso- 
ciated with J. M. Hardison, A. F. Fox, J. L. Smith, W. F. 
Walker, K. Chandier, W. S. Keyes and J. M. White, directors 


A consular report says that a road train is being brought to 
Rangoon, India, to demonstrate the practical utility of this 
method of transport. The secretary of the Renard Transport 
Corporation of India is now in Rangoon in the interest of the 
company. Each vehicle of a train is mechanically steered so 
that it follows in tne exact track of the preceding vehicle, 
and is equally effective when traveling backward. A train 
can turn a complete circle in a space 30 feet in diameter, 
backward or forward. A train usually consists of an 80-horse- 
power motor, with four carriages or less, which may be for 
either passengers or freight, as desired. The train is fitted 
with eight different speeds and can ascend a grade of 18 per 
cent. fully loaded. Each freight carriage has a maximum 
carrying capacity of five tons, and each passenger carriage 
provides accommodation for 25 to 30 persons. The maximum 
speed of such a train fully loaded, on a fairly hard level road, 
is 12 miles an hour. The size of the train may be increased 
up to six carriages, but the speed will be proportionately less. 
The trains are built in England and France. 
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Railroad Financial News. 


Arcuison, TopeKA & Santa Fre.—The company is offering to 
stockholders the privilege of subscribing at 104 for an 
amount of 4 per cent. cenvertible bonds equal to 12 per 
cent. of their respective holdings of stock. 


BALTIMORE & Onto.—See Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Boston & Atpany.—The Massachusetts Railroad Commission 
has approved the issue of $4,500,000 25-year 4 per cent. 
bonds the proceeds of the sale of which are to be used to 
pay for permanent additions and improvements. 


CANADIAN NorrHern.—The Dominion Securities Corporation, 
Toronto, Ont., has bought $3,000,000 Canadian Northern, 
Winnipeg Terminal bonds. 


Cnicaco, Lakkt SHorE & EasterN.—The Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern has been leased to this road, the lease to go into effect 
on June 1 and run 50 years. Both roads are owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation and have many common 
officers, and it is said that the lease is made for the pur- 
pose of economy and convenience of management. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & Daytron.—The plan for the readjust- 
ment of the affairs of this company, either through a fore- 
closure sale or without foreclosure, has been made public 
and it has it is understood the approval of the directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, J. P. Morgan & Co. and the bond 
and noteholders’ protective committees. If foreclosure is 
brought it is to be on the consolidated mortgage of 1905, 
under which $17,500,000 bonds were issued, of which $15,- 
000,000 are held as security for $15,000,000 notes due Septem- 
ber 1, 1908, and $2,500,000 of which are held as security 
for demand notes. The consolidated mortgage is subject 
to $23,729,425 underlying bonds, $11,557,000 refunding bonds 
of 1904, $2,141,000 receiver’s obligations, $1,046,000 unpaid 
interest and six months material claims to the extent that 
these claims may be determined to be a prior lien. To pay 
the debt of the company and to satisfy the holders of the 
$15,000,000 414 per cent. notes, it is proposed to authorize 
two new mortgages. 

1. A first and refunding mortgage of July 1, 1909-1959, 
securing 4 per cent. bonds of a total authorized issue of 
$75,000,000, of which $27,500,000 are to be issued for the 
following purposes: 


(a) For payment or adjustment of indebtedness........ $7,500,000 
(b) For improvements now needed 5,000,000 
(c) For necessary working capital 2,000,000 
(d) For collateral 13,000,000 


SOS OR CURE inci e eon Skee eeu avons . $27,500,000 
There is to be reserved for future use: 


(e) For additions, improvements and betterments....... $23,714,000 
(f) For refunding underlying bonds................... 23,786,000 


Of the bonds specified above (b), (c) and $5,500,000 of 
(a) are to be guaranteed principal and interest by the 
Baliimore & Ohio; (d) bonds are to be pledged to secure 
$11,557,000 notes due July 1, 1913, which notes are to be 
guaranteed by the Baltimore & Ohio, and the present 1904 
refunding mortgage bonds are to be cancelled. 

2. A general mortgage of July 1, 1909-1939 securing 
$20,000,000 bonds bearing interest as follows: 

From July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1911, 414 per cent. dependent 
on income. 

From July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1914, 1 per cent. absolutely 
and 314 per cent. additional dependent on income. 

From July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916, 3 per cent. absolute- 
ly and 114 per cent. additional dependent on income. 

From July 1, 1916, on, 414 per cent. absolutely. 

None of the interest dependent on income is cumulative. 

The holders of the $15,000,000 414 per cent. notes due Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, are to receive for each $1,000 note $60 in 
cash |less than half the interest due and unpaid] and a 
new general mortgage bond for $1,000, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio agrees that in July, 1916, or if the B. & O. shali 
acquire the controlling stock of the C., H. & D. earlier 
than that time, it will then either purchase at 85 the general 
mortgage bonds or at its own option give new 4 per cent. 
coupon bonds guaranteed by the B. & O. in exchange at par. 
In consideration of its part in the reorganization, the Bal- 
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timore & Ohio is to acquire the controlling interest in the 
stock of the C., H. & D. in July, 1916, at a price then to be 
fixed by arbitrators, and during the seven years from 1909 
to 1916 the stock is to be vested in three voting trustees, 
one of whom is to be the President of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
[J. P. Morgan is the second and these two have chosen 
E. H. Harriman as the third trustee.] It has been arranged 
that until the purchase by the B. & O. of the controlling 
interest in the stock of the C., H. & D., a nominee of the 
$15,000,000 noteholders’ committee shall be a member of the 
board of directors of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


ELGIN, Jotiet & Eastern.—See Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern. 


ErIr.—The company has sold the remainder, understood to 
be about $4,509,000, of the $15,000,000 6 per cent. collateral 
notes, which were issued in April, 1908, to provide for the 
refunding of obligations of the company maturing on or 
before July 1, 1909. The coupons due June 1 on $709,500 
New York & Erie fifth mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1858- 
1928 and on $2,380,000 Buffalo, New York & Erie first mort- 
gage 7 per cent. bonds of 1876-1916 were bought for cash 
and will be deposited as additional securities under the 
notes. Owing to the improved earnings of the company the 
issue of the $30,000,000 collateral trust bonds recently 
authorized by the New York Public Service Commission 
under certain specified conditions has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

GREAT NorTHERN.—The $3,638,000 St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba 6 per cent. second mortgage bonds maturing Octo- 
ber 1, 1909, are being redeemed at par, the holders having 
the privilege, however, of exchanging them dollar for dollar 
for consolidated mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba. 

See Union Pacific. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—At the annual meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., on May 16, the Board of Directors was 
re-organized, a number of changes being made. The direc- 
torate formerly consisted mainly of citizens of Kansas City, 
but as the ownership of the stock has become widely dif- 
fused it was decided to choose a number of directors living 
at other places. The new board is composed as follows: 
A. N. Belding, New York; A. Monroe, Lawrence, Kan.; P. 
W. Goebel, Kansas City, Kan.; D. W. Mulvane, Topeka, 
Kan.; H. A. Stilwell, Chicago; J. T. Odell, New York; E. 
Dickinson, Kansas City, Mo.; A. E. Stilwell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. W. Sylvester, Kansas City, Mo.; John F. Allen, 
Rochester, N. Y.; C. R. Huntley, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. S. Man- 
ning, New York; W. D. Baldwin, New York; Thomas Evans, 
Pittsburgh; Frederick Roebling, Trenton, N. J.; H. D. Esta- 
brook, New York; Wm. H. McCord, New York; Chas F. 
Ayer, Boston; H. A. Bishop, Bridgeport, Conn.; E. D. Stair, 
Detroit, Mich.; Isodoro Dia Lombardo, Mexico City; Manuel 
Calero, Mexico City; Garcia Cuellar, Mexico City. 


MINNEAPOLIS & Sr. Lovis.—Tailer & Co. have bought $600,000 
5 per cent. equipment bonds. The bonds mature $60,000 
annually beginning 1910. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court has decided that the Park Square property in 
Boston, Mass., which was leased originally by the Old 
Colony Railroad from the Boston & Providence, belongs to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


NORTHERN Pactric.---See Union Pacific. 


Sr. Louis, Iron Mountain & SourTHERN.—See St. Louis South- 
western. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—The Valley Line of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, running south from St. Louis, 
119 miles, which has heretofore been operated under a short- 
term trackage agreement by the St. Louis Southwestern, 
has been leased under an agreement, understood to be for 
50 years, by the St. Louis Southwestern. 


Union Paciric.—An arrangement has been made between the 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and Great Northern under 
which the Northern Pacific line running from South Tacoma. 
Wash., to Vancouver, about 135 miles, and the bridge ove: 
the Columbia river will be used jointly by the three co 
panies. See this company under Railroad Construction. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Erie has closed a contract with the Fitz-Hugh, Luther 
Company to overhaul about 30 locomotives. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois will repair 15 locomotives at 
its Danville shops for the St. Louis & San Francisco. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will overhaul 20 locomo- 
tives at its Silvis shops for the St. Louis & San Francisco. 


The Harriman Lines have made a contract with the Pald- 
win Locomotjve Works for building 105 locomotives. The 
numbers of each type and the allotments to the various roads 
are not yet decided. This equipment was referred to in the 
Railroad Age Gazette of May 28. 


The Pennsylvania, as reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
-of May 7, is building at its Juniata shops 21 consolidation 
engines, 3 six-wheel switchers and 20 Atlantic locomotives. 


General Dimensions. 


Type of locomotive .... Consolidation. Switch. Atlantic. 
Weight on drivers .... 211,000 lbs. 144,100 Ibs. 124,100 Ibs. 
Weight, total ......:% 238,300" 144,100 * 188,600 
MOVIIMGCES, <a 604 0'0%0-08 24in.x28in. 20in.x24in. 22in. x 26in. 
Diameter of drivers ... 62 in. 56 in. 80 in. 

PGUGE. LRDO co:s 0 sje s'8'0 Belpaire. Belpaire. Belpaire. 

* wrk. steam press) 205 Ibs. 205 lbs. 205 Ibs. 
Heating surface, tubes. 38,653 sq. ft. 1,762 sq. ft. 2,474 sq. ft. 

a ee firebox : rn 106 * 166 * 

Be ee total.. 3,839 ‘“ i36s. * 2.640 * 
SIPStO BURR. osn sso 000% 99.138" 31.62° Dd.00° 
Tubes, number ....... 465 247 315 

outside diameter 2 in. 2 in. 2 in. 
TORO uae dasa s 180 in. 163% in. 180 in. 
Mirebox, type: ... +. Wide firebox. Wide firebox. Wide firebox. 
“ length: ...66.. 210% i. 69 in. ttt in. 
WIGTD acne ss te nt 66" > a 

as material Steel. Steel. Steel. 

Tank, capacity ....... 7,0V00 gals. 5,500 gals. 5,500 gis. (13) 
7,000 gals.(7) 

Woal capacity .....68% 35,000 Ibs. 12,000 lbs. 25,000 Tbs. (13) 
26,000 Ibs.( 7) 


Special Equipment. 


PRE MNOS Seip sa) r5iie:'s sp bea erera erate sate asavereralevs oraca Hand only 
BONS gia: aca 0108 4S <p bib Sord Hwiw ee. ore ve ras Gra ep) Were Penn. R.R. 
SRS MM EE TERIIIORS 2a 0.506 as: 4 0a on) ware Wale why Muaw stow 80 Penn. R.R. 
Ce Sere Pe ee eee Penn. R.R. 
OO A ree Sellers and Nathan 
GOUTTERT WOON IAS: 5.5.6 656 exe hin eee 9:4, Wek eaecars ce bs Penn. R.R. 
Piston rod packings .............Multi-angular metallic 
PERRIN REI aoa 6 alos a 0 wie preva e Simla ware wie aie Sie Aiur ai ake Coale 


...(Consolidation) Leach, Sherburne 
and gravity 

....(Switch and Atlantic) Sherburne 
and gravity 

Sight-feed lubricators. (Consolidation) 1% Nathan and 
\% Detroit; (Switch and Atlantic) Nathan 


Sanding device 


“ “ 


SORIA, 4121S oiplaia oie ele won eran ale ane eeavewls Penn. R. R. 
SECAM BAMES 26s c cscs es Crosby; (13 Atlantic) American 


(Atlantic) Gold regulator 
and McLaughlin Joints 

Spe ARR LS rd ONES Wala Walschaerts 

Pain Sia th dss Mae oe ela ei Ghaa aialaaietel sare Cast steel 


Steam heat equipment.... 


Valve gear 
Wheel centers 





CAR BUILDING. 


The Philadelphia & Reading is in the market for 500 fifty- 
‘ton gondolas. 


The St. Louis Southwestern will build 500 freight cars at 
its Pine Bluff shops. 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit has ordered 10 all-steel 
coaches from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has been figuring on 
Specifications for from 25 to 50 coal cars. 


The Central of New Jersey, as mentioned in the Railroad 
‘ge Gazette of May 28, is asking prices on 1,500 gondola and 
coal cars. 


: The Southern Cambria Railway, Johnstown, Pa., is said to 
‘ave ordered 6 combination baggage and passenger cars from 
ue Niles Car & Manufacturing Co. This is not yet confirmed. 


The Grand Forks Street Railway Co., Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
in the market for 4 second-hand singie-truck trailers, 2 


‘ouble-truck trailers and 1 double-truck motor, new or second- 
iand. 


The Pennsylvania has been making contracts for some of 
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the 121 steel passenger cars for the Lines West, mentioned 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of May 21, but as we go to press 
the allotments have not been definitely decided. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio, which was mentioned in the Rail- 
road Age Gazeite of May 21 as having ordered 500 hopper cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 500 from the Standard 
Steel Car Co., has ordered 500 additional from the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 


The Oregon Railroad & Navigation, as reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of May 21, has ordered one motor car from 
the McKeen Motor Car Co., and the Oregon & California has 
ordered one. These cars will weigh 60,000 lbs. and seat 48 
passengers; each will have a 12-ft. 9-in. baggage compartment. 
They will measure 57 ft. long, 9 ft. 8 in. wide and 12 ft. high, 
over all. Bodies will be of wood and underframes of steel. 
They are for delivery September 1. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, as reported in the 
Railroad Age Gazette of May 28, has ordered from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. three combination passenger and 
baggage cars for delivery September 1. These cars will carry 
42 passengers. They will measure 65 ft. 3%¢ in. long, 9 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. 1044 in. high, inside measurements, and 71 ft. 
11 in. long, 9 ft. 8 in. wide and 14 ft. ?; in. high, over all. The 
bodies will be of wood and the underframes of wood and steel. 
The special equipment includes: 


RMR cto caarale atei-ei Wt avai a) aa eae aneae, Ww aia aie Siow arene eiein waters Steel 
URC NONI aioe) orang 6a ohne! ani Aeiw ee mimane Cast steel 
ECMO CPO er oc Sdek mc 6 keisrelaweu erwale euccexe Cast steel 
RNRRII net at as her arahoresere Wa rarer ciaistne siemens Westinghouse 


Pe UCRIN 6 si as sc esic wowace ecw smears Davis high-speed 
reer oe ee ee eee Lappin steel back 


RM eae arid aia oi ee ee ame Romie A B., R. & P. standard 
CR COTS RC Ceca a ear ao a acme ea Seater ty car acer a Janney 
CUPP TOM OUU ONS 6 50 56oeis diel g ca ws Ss gs SGwe ee 35s Forsyth 
Ce ON ia 5-6 oe 5s wre en aseseoc e's Pantasote 
DIGOP CASON ES 6 6 e.soiisce eae diane B., R. & P. standard lock 
Pi I ards 6 e.g 0d) cave w48S a Saye om Hare @ alemenereiate. are Corbin 
Oe aaa, 9 os Sad arvergixe «ae ea Westinghouse friction 
2 en are era eae aetna em Vood 
Heating system ....... fas ainiee Marae ee Aare Consolidated 
RINE nT OP eas ae 6A a a alee ao, a ein a Gray ehasace le ecole Symington 
EE AW COIN oo alg! sons) a9 Sharda bis Se ereserece anesd etareua Pintsch 
IRD sta irate sh ck oranda, a acelw/ ad de hie) iano Pullman standard 
EERO a oie aie orc coe a ociy ates eed A.. C. & F. Co., design 
MUNMAUM a auie axe Wiel ean g Rie wins acre a aleve a\eneia L., R. & P. pattern 


Pee OM ORIE NS ooo. 60a x eae aida aua'dlave a we ewe ee ole Pantasote 
ane r NNO 59 i digs Sais: cicn ae caal Sue captain ae ean avers Cast steel 
OMRON od aoa Scone) gc arise ee aces eseieis Railway Steel-Spring Co. 


PU RUGN 6 O'S Wis eld scie same e218 hare @ wenger’ 6-wheel, cast steel 
WRRUIEONS kG sii ks ce dew eaiawad Adjustable deck windows 
a OS SR eer errr retire ee Pullman standard 
GREE CUTIE EIN 65 <6. disse: cme de. 5, 0 oye devaveteud ehelers Ajax 
WERE IIG GROIP COUU oe ic vinie eine eaweeweee ees Edwards 
IU Sra alate a's ena ghe see eel anke scanisha aware acca Solid steel 


Edwards 





IRON AND STEEL. 
The Copper Range has ordered 1,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Co. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Northern has ordered 1,250 tons of 
rails from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has ordered 15,400 
tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Grand Forks Street Ry., Grand Forks, N. Dak., is in 
the market for 360 tons of relaying steel. 


The Chicago Western Indiana is reported in the market for 
about 1,000 tons of structural steel for bridge building. 


The Chicago & Alton, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of May 28 as being in the market for 10,000 tons of rails, has 
given this order to the Illinois Steel Company. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, reported in the Rail- 
read Age Gazette of May 28 as being in the market for 22,000 
tons of rails, has ordered about 26,000 tons from the Illinois 
Steel Company. 


General Conditions in Steel—One steel manufacturer is 
quoted as having said that the tariff question, as affecting 
the steel situation, has been lost sight of, due particularly to 
the low prices which have induced buyers to enter the market. 
It is suggested that consumers may themselves cause prices 
to rise in offering premiums for prompt shipments. The fol- 
lowing statement, from the Wall Street Journal, probably best 
tells the conditions in general: “The United States Steel 
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Corporation is now producing at the rate of approximately 
9,000,000 tons of finished and semi-finished steel, for sale, 
a year. This is the largest production in nearly two years. 
In 1907, an exceptionally good year, rolled and other finished 
steel products, for sale, aggregated 10,564,537 tons, so that 
the corporation is now operating within 1,500,000 tons of the 
total output of 1907. In 1908 the Steel Corporation produced, 
for sale, 6,206,952 tons, so that the present annual rate of pro- 
duction is about 2,800,000 tons in excess of what it was last 
year. The Steel Corporation is now operating about 77 per 
cent. of capacity. As capacity is much larger than it was 
in 1907, actual blast furnace production is within about 86 


7 99 


per cent. of the capacity in 1907. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 


Bostox, Mass.—The new grain elevator of the Boston & 
Aibany at East Bosten, which will form an important part 
of the new terminal, will be built by the Witherspoon-Englar 
Co., Chicago, at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. The new 
elevator, which will be located on the northerly side of the 
company’s property, and bordering on the Marginal, will have 
a capacity of 1,000,000 busheis, and will be 269 ft. long, 73 ft. 
wide and 187 ft. high. It will be operated by electricity and 
will have two double belts serving the conveyors and capable 
of delivering grain to four vessels at the same time. The 
building will be fireproof steel construction, with all modern 
appliances. The work of demolishing the old store houses on 
the site of the new elevator will begin at once. Contract also 
calls for a new grain dryer, which will be in a separate build- 
ing adjoining the elevator. This building will also be fireproof 
construction, 46 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, 51 ft. high. 


CANADIAN, Tex.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe wil! re- 
build the roundhouse recently destroyed by fire. The struc- 
ture will be an exact duplicate of the former one. (May 28, 
p. 1148.) 


CHERRYVALE, Kan.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
given a contract to O. Swanson & Sons, Topeka, Kan., for a 
passenger station. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—D. C. Moon, General Manager of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, has sent a letter to the city 
council regarding the proposed Union station in which he 
speaks for his road, the Pennsylvania and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The council adopted a reso- 
lution on March 15, 1909, expressing the opinion that certain 
property in Lake View Park was a bargain at $335 a front 
foot, aggregating the gross sum of $3,000,000, and intimating 
that the railways ought to acquire it for the purpose of 
building a union station. Mr. Moon, in his letter, which was 
read to the city council on May 24, said that the railways’ 
necessities are not of such a nature as to require the amount 
of ground stated. The principal reason for suggesting the 
use of so much ground appeared to be that the city’s “group 
plan” of magnificent buildings must be supplemented and com- 
pleted by an elaborate and costly station, far beyond the 
needs of the public or the railways now or in the near future. 
Mr. Moon suggested that if the city wishes such monumental 
works it would seem proper that it should contribute the 
land needed, especially in view of the fact that it is prac- 
ticable to make a reasonable reconstruction of the present 
station by the addition of a moderate area of land. He added 
that the railways have not adopted or agreed on a plan for 
uw Station. 


LOGGIEVILLE, N. B.—-Sealed bids will be received by M. J. 
Rutler, chairman, Canadian Government Managing Board, Ot- 
tawa, until June 10, for a three-stall engine house, turntable, 
ring wall, freight shed, loading platform and a number of 
other additions. 


MELBOURNE, Wasu.—The contract for the first bridge for 
the Grays Harbor extension of the Union Pacific has been 
given to the Vulcan Iron Works Co., Seattle, Wash., at a cost 
of $10,000. The structure will be used as an overhead cross- 
ing at a public highway. 


Orrawa, Onr.—Work on the new Grand Trunk hotel and 
station was commenced May 27. The building will be 300 ft. 
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long, 85 ft. wide and 40 ft. high. Foundations will be of blue 
limestone, main walls of brick, the cornices and faced work 
of sandstone and the approach canopy will be of iron and 
glass work. The main floor will have accommodations for 
mail, express and baggage departments, also the power-house 
and rest room for employees. 


Prorta, Int.—The Ilinois Traction System has given a con- 
tract to J. B. Jolst & Co., Peoria, Ill., for building a sub- 
station at Mackinaw. The company is also building 10 new 
depots and sub-stations combined on the system. 


Ponp CREEK, OKLA.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will 
build a bridge across the Salt Fork river. 


San ANGELO, Trex.—-The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient will 
build a passenger station to cost about $30,000, and a freight 
depot, 30 ft. x 140 ft., to cost about $10,000. (April 23, p. 921.) 


SPOKANE, Wasu.—The Washington Water Power Co. will 
build a passenger station to provide better depot facilities for , 
its interurban passengers. It will be a brick building 80 ft. 
long and two stories high. 


Touxtsa, OkLA.—The Tulsa Street Railway Co. will build a car 
barn 80 ft. x 140 ft. The barn will have six tracks and store 
24 cars. The company will also build a brick addition 50 ft. 
x 50 ft. to the present barn for shop purposes and install two 
new pits. 





SIGNALING. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, First dis- 
trict, has lately ordered automatic electric belis put up at a 
number of street crossings. One of these was on the New 
York Central in the village of Port Leyden, where citizens 
had asked to have the commission order flagmen or gates. 
The commission has lately ordered derails installed in the 
tracks of electric lines at certain crossings of steam railways. 
One electric railway thus using derails asked for permission 
to discontinue their use during the summer, but the commis- 
sion declined to give such permission. 





La Croix’s Cab Signal. 


On the Newark branch of the Erie Railroad last week experi- 
mental tests were made of a cab signal which had been fitted 
to an Erie engine by the Electrical Automatic Railroad Safety 
Signal Company, of New York. The acting president of the 
signal company is Jacob A. Cantor, formerly a Borough Presi- 
dent in New York City. The inventor of the apparatus, Mr. 
La Croix, says that it “will make collisions impossible.” The 
source of electricity is carried on the engine, and contact is 
made with the line wires by a shoe which comes in contact 
at proper points with a short piece of third rail. The appa- 
ratus is controlled, through suitable conductors, by track cir- 
cuits, as in ordinary automatic block signaling. All of the 
vital circuits are normally closed, so that a break in the wire 
or failure of battery will give a stop signal. Mr. La Croix 
also has in the cab a recording instrument, by which he pro- 
poses to keep account of all operations and also of the time 
at which each operation takes place. The cab of the engine is 
also fitted with a telephone, which, when the engine is stand- 
ing over a third rail, may be used to comunicate with stations 
to which the line wire runs. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 

Machine tools imported into Great Britain during March 
were valued at $37,108, as compared with $61,961 in March, 
1908. Exports amounted to $223,836, as compared with 
$127,155 in March, 1908. 


Consul Julean H. Arnold, of Amoy, has prepared a printed 
catalogue of American trade catalogues, business directorie= 
and trade journals received at that consulate in China. H' 
has sent a copy of this index catalogue to each importine 
firm in that district, telling them that all trade catalogue: 
business directories and trade journals received at this co! 
sulate from American manufacturers and dealers are proper 
catalogued and placed in the commercial library of this o% 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission asks for bids until July 
1 on valves for controlling the main culverts of the canal 
locks, including structural material, castings, bolts, washers, 
rubber, etc. 


W. R. Mason, of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed Manager 
of the Jeffersonville, Ky., plant of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, taking the place of G. A. Scanland, who has 
resumed his duties as Traveling Auditor. 





The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, is equipping its 
plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., to make manganese steel cast- 
ings. The company has been making manganese steel cast- 
ings for some time, but it is now going into this line more 
extensively. 


Cc. A. Strom, of Richmond, Va., has been appointed Manager 
of the Rogers plant of the American Locomotive Co., New 
York. Frederick W. Cooke, who has been in charge of both 
the Rogers and the Cooke plants, remains in charge of the 
Cooke plant. 


The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York, has re- 
ceived orders for the heating apparatus for 83 passenger cars 
and 22 locomotives for the Kansas City Southern. These cars 
and engines are not new; the heating equipment is to replace 
other equipment. 


Fred A. Ebert, Western Railway Representative of the 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., died on May 23 at his 
home at La Grange, Ill. Mr. Ebert was born at Clyde, N. Y., 
in 1869. He was in business in Rochester for a number of 
years and about eight years ago went to the Garlock company. 
He was a regular attendant at the Master Mechanics’ and 
Master Car Builders’ conventions. 


The Bucyrus Steel Castings Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, recently 
made what is said to have been the largest steel casting ever 
poured by a single ladle full of metal. It was a 25-ton bed- 
plate for a pumping engine. It measures 23 ft. 10 in. long, 
72 in. wide and 64 in. high. The ladle contained 53,000 Ibs. 
of basic open hearth steel and it took seven and one-half 
minutes to pour it. The casting was entirely successful. 


The Federal Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, Ind., the incor- 
poration of which was announced in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of May 7, was organized under the laws of Indiana for treat- 
ing raiiway ties and timber for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern by the Lowry creosoting process. The offices of the 
company are at 355 Dearborn street, Chicago. A plant will 
be built at or near Toledo, Ohio. Officers of the company are: 
President, Alvin T. Hert; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
Harry W. Griffiths. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York, has taken the 
selling agency in the United States and Canada for the prod- 
ucts of the American Hair Felt Co., which includes hair felt 
for all purposes. Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
having discontinued the sale of hair felt, Henry J. Bellman, 
who for many years was connected with that branch of their 
business, has been appointed Manager of the hair felt depart- 
ment of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., with headquarters at 
100 William street, New York. 


In the Railroad Age Gazette of May 21, page 1083, was an 
article by H. Herden, Chief Engineer of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Ry., entitled “A Suggestion for Tie Rods,” in which 
was described and illustrated a simple device for preventing 
rails from spreading. Theodore Thomas & Co., Great North- 
ern building, Chicago, advise that they are just now putting 
on the market an appliance called the Coover railway track 
brace, which is designed to serve the same purpose Mr. Herden 
describes, is built much along the lines suggested by him, and 
is already in successful use. 


The April returns of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, 
make a slightly better showing than March, which was con- 
siderably the best month in the fiscal year to that’ time. 
April, 1909, is nearly 50 per cent. ahead of the returns for 
April, 1908. At present the Western Electric is operating at 
the annual rate of 65 per cent. of the record of 1906, when 
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sales were $69,245,331, and about 85 per cent. of 1907, which 
was the second best year. The demand from railways for tele- 
phone switching service continues to gain and promises to 
become one of the most important branches of the company’s 
operations. Demand for electrical supplies and electrical 
machinery is fully up to that of March, and the business in 
small and moderate size motors and generators is the best in 
the company’s history. 


R. H. Weatherly, formerly Third Vice-President in charge 
of sales of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has bought an interest in the Pilliod Company, Old Colony 
building, Chicago, maker of the Baker-Pilliod locomotive valve 
gear. This latter company has been reorganized and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: President, R. H. Weatherly; Vice- 
President, A. D. Baker; Secretary and Treasurer, F. E. Pilliod; 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, C. J. Pilliod. Mr. Weatherly has 
spent nearly his entire life in the railway supply business 
and has a wide acquaintanceship among both supply men 
and railway men. After finishing his education in 1892 he 
went into the car seat business, where he remained for about 
six years. He was later connected with the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Company, New York, and with the Shickle-Har- 
rison-Howard Iron Company. On the organization of the 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, in 1902, he became As- 
sistant to the Second Vice-President, with office in New York. 
From 1905 to 1907 he was Third Vice-President of the Scullin- 
Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., in charge of the Eastern district, 
and in February, 1907, he was given charge of the entire sales 
of the company, with office at St. Louis. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Torque and Iis Relations to an Upper Quadrant Signal.— 
This is the title of a paper by W. H. Lane, of the Hall Signal 
Co., New York, which has been issued by that company in 
pamphlet form. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The company has issued a folder on 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, in which the exposition 
grounds are described and illustrated, and information is given 
on railway fares and points of interest to be seen in the 
Rocky Mountains. There is also a map of the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 


Chicago & North Western.—A folder has been issued by the 
company describing two circuit tours from Chicago and the 
East via Yellowstone and Lander, Wyo., respectively, through 
Yellowstone National Park, conducted by the Bryant Yellow- 
stone Camping Company. It also gives an account of the trip 
by days and a map of Yellowstone Park. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A veritable gem of the 
advertiser’s art is the 1909 publication of this road on the 
summer resort regions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. The de- 
scriptive matter was prepared by the well-known magazine 
writer, Forrest Crissey, and is charmingly written. The il- 
lustrations are half-tone engravings from photographs of this 
region. The front cover is embossed in green and gold, with 
a colored half-tone. 


Great Northern.—A folder relating to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition is being circulated. The exposition grounds 
are described and illustrated and brief facts given about the 
exposition, including information on railway fares. There is 
a map of the Great Northern system, another of the city of 
Seattle, a plan of the exposition grounds and buildings, and 
a topographical map of the Great Northern showing the scenic 
route through the mountains. The company has also issued 
a folder giving information regarding schedules on the system 
and information for travelers. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A folder on Colorado is being 
circulated, in which descriptions and illustrations of points 
of interest to be seen are given. There is also a list of 
Colorado hotels and boarding houses and information regard- 
ing railway fares. The company has also issued a folder on 
California, with illustrations and brief descriptions of inter- 
esting places. It gives a list of the principal hotels and in- 
formation regarding railway fares. Another folder of this 
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company gives brief descriptions of places to be seen along 
the Great Lakes and also a map of the Santa Fe System. 





A New Flange Union for Heavy Work. 





The accompanying illustration shows a new flange union, designed 
for heavy work. It is made of air refined furnace malleable iron, 
heavily cast throughout. The seat is of brass, cut from drawn brass 
tubing, so as to be free from sand or blow holes, which are common 
in cast brass. The seat is 
forced into an annular recess 
under pressure, after which 
the spherical seat is cut to re- 
ceive the ball face of the op- 
posite member, to which it is 
thoroughly ground. This in- 
sures a_ tight, secure and 
lasting joint, under pressure 
as high as 3,000 Ibs. 

The sectional portion of the 
illustration shows the brass 
seat to be set within the iron 
away from the inner bore of 
the fitting, so as not to be 
affected by the different tem- 
peratures in the pipe. This 
prevents the seat from _ be- 
coming loose, due to the dif- 
ference in expansion and contraction of the two metals, incident to 
severe usage. This method of placing the brass seat is protected by 
patents. 

As the joint is spherical, it adjusts itself to piping which is several 
degrees out of alinement. This fitting is made in all sizes from 1 in. 
to 10 in., by the Jefferson Union Company, Lexington, Mass. 





Jefferson Flange Union, Style D. 





Miller Automatic Drainage, Relief and Compression Valve. 


The accompanying illustration shows an automatic drainage, relief 
and compression valve for locomotives. One of the principal advan- 
tages of this valve is in its use in relieving the cylinder of the water 
of condensation. The normal position of the drainage valve D is open, 
which always provides a clear passage through a 1%4-in. port and 
prevents any accumulation of water. 


The valve is compact and simple in construction. It consists of a 
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Miller Automatic Drainage, Relief and Compression Valve. 


easing A, which has an inwardly extending portion, forming the seat 
of the abnormal, or high pressure, valve B, which is held in normal, 
or closed position, by the spring C, and opens when the pressure in the 
cylinder becomes excessive. The tension on the spring C is set slightly 
above boiler pressure. The seat of the drainage valve D is formed in 
the same casting with the valve B, which permits the valves to operate 
simultaneously when excessive pressure exists within the cylinder. 
The spring E operates to hold the drainage valve open when steam is 
shut off, and during drifting this valve is also open, thus reducing 
the vacuum and compression. It is claimed that this feature has 
demonstrated its usefulness in eliminating strains on the running gear 
of heavy, fast passenger locomotives equipped with Walschaert’s valve 
motion and piston valves, especially when steam is shut off at a 
speed of 40 m.p.h., or greater. The valve springs C and E are ad- 
justed by the nuts F and G, respectively. It is said that when the 
locomotive is running under a full head of steam the compression 
pressure keeps the drainage valve closed. In case of failure of the 
valve motion while running, such as the breaking of a rocker-box, 
the automatic action of the valve allows all steam to escape from the 
eylinder, and this prevents blowing out of the cylinder head. 
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Notwithstanding rules to the contrary, cylinder cocks are often left 
closed after running the locomotive into the engine house. The water 
which collects in the piping and passages, is, if anything, detrimental, 
as it may be carried through the valves and cylinders. The Miller 
automatic valve allows all of this water to flow out as fast as it 
accumulates. A direct saving on this account is made in the oil and 
stuffing-box packings. 

This device is patented by Franklin C. Miller, 20 Houghton street, 
Worcester, Mass., a New York Central engineman. He claims that 
these valves have been in continuous service on several locomotives, 
both passenger and freight, for the past six months, and that these 
locomotives have required less repairs than others not so equipped. 





The Chicago Flange Oiler. 


The Elliott system of flange lubrication was illustrated by a drawing 
in the Railroad Age Gazette, July 31, 1908, which explains its opera- 
tion. This system of flange oiling is covered by patents which are 
controlled by the Ohio Injector Company, Chicago, and this company 
is now manufacturing the 
lubricator, and it is known as 
the Chicago flange oiler. They 
also supply the Chicago as- 
phaltum flange oil, prepared 
especially for the purpose and 
found necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of the lubri- 
eator. 

The Chicago flange oiler 
consists of a down drop feed 
cup, fitted with solid glasses 
for sight feeds and with the 
necessary valves to place the 
system entirely within the 
control of the engine man. 
It consumes a very small 
amount of steam, because the 
only resistance to be over- 
come is that due to friction in 
the pipes. In connection with 
the low consumption of steam 
attention is called to the fact 
that the consumption of As- 
phaltum flange oil is also 
very low, considering the re- 
sults obtained. One gallon of 
this oil will lubricate the 
wheel flanges for 500 to 800 
miles, according to _ service 
and conditions. This flange oiler system was originated on the Santa 
Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, where it has been used since June 1, 1906. 
This line has many sharp curves and an equipment of 22 locomotives, 
and they report that no driving wheel flanges have been turned on 
account of sharp flanges since that time. During the year 1906, when 
the oiler was used only the last six months, 63 pairs of tender wheels 
changed on account of sharp flanges. For the year 1907 the number 





Chicago Flange Oiler. 











Section of Rail, Showing Coating of Asphaltum on Gage 
Side of Head. 


was only 38, and for 1908, 21 pairs. The number of pairs of coach 
wheels changed in 1906 was 71, and the oiler reduced this to 29 in 
1907 and 22 in 1908. The flange oiler is now being applied in large 
numbers by the Santa Fe, and is used experimentally by the Rock 
Island. 

The halftone shows the exterior view of tie flange oiler. The 
illustration of the rail shows in black the uniform coating of alphaltum 
on the gage side of the rail, and the white spot indicates where thi: 
coating has been scraped off with a knife. 








